ines E, 
21888), 
10s. 6d, 
graphy, 
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Tov p’ "Extwp xadéeoxe Sxapdvdprov, adrap oi 

olos ‘yap épveto “Extwp. Z 
402 f 


Mr. Leaf, in his excellent edition, says: 
‘The derivation of the name is not very 
fortunate ; for in no sense was it true that 
Hector “ruled” Ilios (for this sense of 
propa, cf. I, 396), and if we understand it 
to mean “ protected ” (in battle) it does not 
explain “Aoruavag. .... Plato, however, 
knew and commented on the lines.’ 

I wish to show (1) that, according to 
analogy, the name “Aorvdvag as an epithet 
must be suited to Hector, rather than to 
Hector’s son ; and (2) that the name is thus 
suited to Hector. 

1, The Epigoni of the Homeric heroes, 
except Orestes, are named from some quality 
or characteristic of the father. Thus TyA€- 
paxos received this name because his father 
Odysseus was fighting far away from home 
when this boy was a child. MeyamévOys is 
a standing reminder of the great grief of 
Menelaus at his desertion by Helen. 
NeorréAenos received his name, doubtless, 
rather from the youth of his father Achilles 
than from his own youth on going to the 
war. Evpvodkys was the son of Ajax, 
who bore odxos wipyov. With these 
exumples may be compared ri 
Adxvovyy kahéeokov éravupor, ovver dp’ | 
GAKvovos ToAvTevO€os oiTov 
«7d. I. 561 f.; and one Homeric etymology 
of "Odvace’s, to whom the grandsire (not 
the father, in this case) gave the name, 
407 TELS EOTW ETWVLMLOV, T 

NO. XXVII, VOL, III. 


Of biblical parallels, I mention only that 
of the son of Moses: ‘ And she (Zipporah) 
bare him a son, and he called his name 
Gershom (stranger): for he said, I have 
been a stranger in a strange land,’ Exodus 
ii. 22. 

The name ’Aorvavag, then, should belong 
primarily to Hector. 

2. Mr. Leaf is certainly right that Hector 
was in no sense the ruler of Ilios. Hentze 
refers for Hector’s ‘ politische Autoritat’ to 
a passage which really proves nothing. 
Y 179 ff. indicates clearly that Priam had 
not yet resigned the throne. Besides, there 
is no connection between ’Acruava€ as ‘ruler 
of the city,’ and olos yap épvero "IAvov “Exrwp 
Z 403. épvero does not mean ‘ruled.’ In 
the example cited by Mr. Leaf for this 
meaning, I 396, Kovpar dpiorjwv ot Te 
mrodiefpa pvovra, the verb can have none 
other than its usual force of ‘guard,’ 
‘protect’; cf. IL 542, ds eiputo 
te kat This is the sense in the 
passage parallel to that which has served 
as my text, X 506, f. “Aorudvag, dv Tpdes 
éxikhnow Kadgovow: | olos yap opw 
(sc. Hector) midas kai refxea paxpd. We 
should note further that, with apparent 
reference to Hector’s name, the word éyw 
(keep) is used of his service to the city ; cf. 
Q 729 f. yap dAwdas éricKoros, ds TE pu 
(i.e. the city) | pioxev, x €s 8 dAdKous 
kedvas Kal réxva, and E 472 f.  “Exrop, 
ap Tou pévos oixerat, ; | 
mov wodw 78 Exuxovpovs. 

In all these passages, Hector appears as 
the ‘ protector,’ ‘keeper’ of the city. This 
must remind us of the etymalogy proposed 
by Angermann in Curtius’ Studien, vol. iii. ; 
he understands dvag as primarily ‘ guardian.’ 
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Thus he would translate A 38, Tevédow re 
not ‘who dost rule Tenedos 
with a rod of iron,’ but ‘who dost guard 
Tenedos by thy might.’ This sense is 
absolutely demanded by the preceding line, 
ds Xpvonv aydiBEByxas. The same sense is 
needed also in Z 476 ff., Zed Te Oeoi, 
ddre Kal rovde yevérOar .... dde Binv 
dyabov Kai IAiov Hector does 
not pray that his son may be the tyrant but 
the mighty defender of Ilios. The same 
sense is found also in the noun, cf. » 288 ff., 


dvépoio . . . . Nérov Zedipow 
of Te | Siappatcover 
déxytt avaxtwv (even against the will of the 
protecting gods). évépav once may have 
had a meaning not unlike that of zoiy 
or of 

I think, then, that “Aorvdvaé means 
originally ‘ Defender of the City,’ and that 
it was properly given to Hector’s son, 
since Hector was pre-eminently the gpya 
moAnos. 

T. D. Seymour. 


ON THE ANCIENT ARMENIAN VERSIONS OF PLATO. 


Ir is not generally known that there exist 
in an ancient Armenian translation con- 
siderable portions of Plato, namely the 
Euthyphron, Apology of Sokrates, Timaeus, 
Minos and Laws (12 books). The date of 
this version is not certain. An Armenian 
named Gregor Magistros who lived in the 
first half of the eleventh century, in a letter 
written to one Sergius, abbot of the monas- 
tery of Sevan near Erivan, mentions a trans- 
lation made by himself of the Phaedon and 
Timaeus. Quite literally translated the 
relevant part of his letter would thus run in 
English :— 

‘ And now you will be eager to dilate upon 
these things out of your philosophical 
knowledge. For I have not ever paused 
from translation (? of) many books which I 
have not found in our tongue, the two books 
of Plato, the Zimaeus and Phaedo, in which 
the whole doctrine of that seer is contained 
and of many others of the philosophers. 
Each of these books is larger than a missal. 
But I have also found written in the Ar- 
menian tongue by the translators the book 
of Olompiodorus, which David mentions, very 
admirable and beautiful poems, equal to the 
whole of philosophical discourses. I have 
also found the books of Kallimachus and of 
Andronikus in the Armenian tongue. But 
the geometry of Euclides I have begun to 
translate, and if the Lord so wills and pro- 
longs my remaining life unto that end, I will 
not cease to translate the whole of the Greeks 
and Syrians. And I would fain that you 
being near should assist me in such matters. 
Still if you cannot, at least help me with 
your prayers,’ 

The Armenian original of the above is 
obscurely written and I do not feel sure that 


the writer did not mean to say that the 
Phaedo and Timaeus are among the books he 
had found already translated into Armenian. 
The Armenian Phaedo is lost, and, even if 
the version of the Zimaeus be admitted to be 
the work of Gregor Magistros, it would not 
follow that the versions of the other dialogues 
—which differ somewhat in style therefrom— 
were also made by him. Anyhow he is the 
latest Armenian writer who could have pro- 
duced them, for the practice of translating 
from the Greek died with him. Thus these 
versions of Plato belong at the latest to the 
first decades of the eleventh century. I be- 
lieve them myself to belong to a much earlier 
time, to the eighth and perhaps even to the 
fifth century. The learned historian of 
Armenian literature, Father Carékin of 
Venice, attributes them to Gregor Magistros 
at the latest and thinks they may date back 
to the seventh century ; the authors of the 
monumental Lexicon Armeno-Graeco-Lati- 
num assign them to the earlier date. It illus- 
trates the vicissitudes of Armenian history 
that these versions were found in India, in 
an old manuscript, of which an imperfect 
copy was made, now at Venice and partly 
printed. Father Carékin writes as follows 
of the MS. Armenian Version of Plato: 
‘ Vous me demandez des informations sur le 
manuscrit des ceuvres de Platon que nous 
possédons. C’est unique ; les catalogues de 
Jérusalem et méme d’Ecmiazin n’indiquent 
pas, dans leur collections, un autre. Notre 
manuscrit méme n’est pas trés ancien, et n’a 
aucun memento qui indique le temps ott il 
fut copié ; n’a méme le nom du copiste. Les 
lettres sont bolorgir (minuscule), trés bien et 
soigneusement écrit. Je pense que le manu- 
scrit fut copié au XVI™ ou XVII™ siécle, 
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mais sur un manuscrit beaucoup plus ancien, 
comme on voit de quelques lacunes (trés peu 
en nombre) ; d’oit on peut supposer que le 
brave copiste n’est réussi a les déchiffrer, 
4 cause de l’antiquité du manuscrit.’ What- 
ever their exact date may be, they are of 
great interest in themselves because they 
enable us to correct in some particulars all 
existing texts of Plato, not excepting that 
of the Bodleian or Clarkian codex. The 
translation is usually very exact, word for 
word, slavishly literal and by its very 
blunders testifying that it was made from an 
uncial Greek manuscript. 

I venture to cite a few passages from the 
Apology, in which the Armenian Version 
yields us readings of the Greek, different 
from those of the Bodleian codex and in 
some cases even better, as it seems to me. 
My references are to the text, pages and lines 
of Martin Schanz’ edition, whose excellent 
critical apparatus I have throughout kept 
before my eyes in comparing the Armenian 
text with the Greek, and of whose symbols I 
also, in referring to the various codices, make 


use. 

Page 28, line 13 (St. I. 18 D).—zAj ei ms 
Tuyxaver wv. Here the Armenian 
Version implies ef pn Tis K.7.A. So codex 
F. 

Page 29, line 17 (19 C).—py eyo 
Meayrov tocavras dixas Martin 
Schanz brackets these words, ‘quia sanam 
interpretationem spernunt.’ The Armenian 
Version implies ér. after éy® and perhaps 
omits tws which it anyhow does not render. 
If é be read and the clause be taken closely 
with what precedes, may not the meaning 
be this—that Sokrates carefully guards 
himself from the imputation of speaking dis- 
respectfully of science, lest Meletos should 
base a further charge upon that? The words 
which Schanz would reject would thus have 
an ironical sense. Sokrates implies that 
Meletos is so determined to attack him that 
he would, if he were given any excuse, 
attack him even for dishonouring science. 

Page 30, line 12 (20 A).—xdpw zpooedévar. 
Here Hirschig conjectures zpocedéras, which 
the Armenian implies. 

Page 31, line 11 (20 C).—ei py tu Exparres 
of Schanz brackets these 
words and and Cobet rejects them. The 
Armenian Version punctuates after yéyovev 
and implies pi or xal ei py, thus 
making this clause protasis of the one 
which follows, as if the sense were: ‘ but 
if you were not in the habit of acting 
differently to the majority, then tell us, 
what is it ete.’ 
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Page 32, line 27 (21 C).—xarevra 
aire decxvivas, pev elvax codds, 8 od. 
The Armenian Version rejects these words 
which are a repetition more or less of what 
immediately precedes. On the other hand 
it must be remarked that the homoioteleuton 
elvat and ein would account for the 
omission of the translator. On page 48, 
lines 13—15, the omission of the words as 
pdptvpa and on page 33, lines 
7—8, of the words yodv rovrov down to 
olda from the Armenian is un- 
questionably due to the previous sentences 
ending with the words pdprupa and ovde 
oiova. And, in general, a translator may so 
easily miss a word that it is hardly worth 
while to mention omissions, unless they also 
occur in some Greek version. 

Page 33, line 23 (22 A).—iva, py* por 
kai avé\eyxtos 7 pavteia yévorro. Here the 
Armenian Version implies p», which how- 
ever is absent in all the Greek codices. 
Voss suggested iva euory’ dv édeyxtés and 
Hermann iva pot kav The py 
is a conjecture of Stephanus which is 
raised to a certainty by the Armenian 
Version. 

Page 34, line 6 (22 C).—év Todro. 
The Armenian Version implies rovrw read in 
codex F. 

Page 34, line 12 (22 C). joav. 
Armenian Version implies otk 
which is in F. joav however seems requisite 
to the sense. 

Page 34, line 24 (22 D).—dzéxpurrev of E. 
is confirmed by the Armenian Version as 
against droxpirre read in BD. 

Page 35, line 11 (23 B).—éo7ep avy «i* 
eixot. Here ei isomitted in BDEF, but was 
added by Stephanus, The Armenian Version 
implies it. 

Page 36, line 22 (24 A).—éri rots atrois 
Armenian Version implies 
TovTos OF aitots TovTois dmexPavopar 
in accordance with Heindorf’s conjecture. 

Page 37, line 21 (24 D).—«iodyas eis rov- 
tovai. Here the codices BDEF read rovrawi 
instead of eis rovrovoi which is implied in the 
Armenian Version and was conjectured by 
Cobet. 

Page 39, line 25 (26 A).—od ye dxwy rod. 
The Armenian Version implies ob ye kaxod 
GKWV 

Page 41, line 11 (27 A).—do7ep av ei etrou. 
Here «i is omitted in BD but implied in the 
Armenian Version. 

Page 44, line 22 (29 A).—codds elvar oi 
Armenian Version has eva 
ayvoov, a possible reading. 

Page 45, line 4 (29 B).—<«i tw codastepds 
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tov gainv eva, roirw av, or. Armenian 
Version has simply rovtw coddrepds and 
omits rovrw dv before 6x. There is this 
objection to the Armenian here that it 
makes the Greek easy and looks like a false 
simplification of av. 

Page 46, line 9 (30 A).—paddov 8é rots 
dorois. Armenian Version implies de 
trois dorois. Immediately below in line 
11 it omits ipiv after obdév tw. 

Page 48, line 2 (31 A).—xyddpevos tpar. 
A. V. omits tyzav which ‘spurium putavit 
Ludvig.’ 

Page 49, line 19 (32 B).—éBovAcobe. So B 
D F, but Armenian Version implies ¢BovAév- 
caobe with E. 

Page 49, line 21 (32 B).—jvavruibyv 
So BD. A. V. implies jqvavrw6yv 
ipiv pydev. So 

Page 50, line 6 (32 dAvyapyia. 
A. V. implies » before dAvyapyia. Heindorf 
would add 7. 

Page 50 line 24 (32 E).—zodAod ye det 
A. V. implies zodAod y’ ge. Here in codd. 
BD «a is written in second hand over 


erasures. 

Page 51, line 16 (33 C).—dzep tis wore kat 
GAAn poipa Kai Stiiv 
mpatreav. Here the Armenian rendered back 
into Greek stands thus: twi xal 


mpatrev. Wemay at least infer that the 
Armenian translator read tu...dAAo and 
not tis...dAAos in this passage. 

Page 52, line 4.—dAAo otro. A. V. 
implies dAAo te viv Here Heindorf 
sensible of the awkwardness of toivwy would 
read : Te 

Page 52, line 6 (33 E).—Nexootparos 
oridov. This is the reading of F. BD have 
Geofwridov. E has 6 Riddell 
reads 6 Geoforidov. The A. T. implies Nuixo- 
otpatos Te 6 fwridov which is also nearest to 
BD and seems to be the true reading; the 
corruption of re 6 into Geo being due to the 
neighbouring word 6eoddrov. 

Page 52, line 8 (33 E).—xaradenbein. The 
Armenian Version adds irép éuoi, words 
somewhat necessary to complete the sense. 

Page 52, line 8 (33 E).—zapados. Schanz 
adopts reading of E, but zdpados is read in 
the Armenian, as also in BDF. 

Page 52, line 19 (34 B).—Adyov éxorev. 
Here BDF read éyovor Adyov and E ddyov 
éxovor. The Armenian Version implies 
yevowré po. Just below Armenian Version 
implies gvviacr of BF. 

Page 53, lines 21, 22 (34 E).—76 Swxpare. 
Armenian Version implies rév Swxparnv. 

Page 54, line 6 €35 B).—ijyas. So Ar- 
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menian Version against iuas read in BDF. 
ypas is read in E. 

Page 54, line 22 (35 D).—dAdus re pévron 
vy) Ava [wavrws] doeBeias. The Armenian 
Version is not quite clear, but certainly 
implies the word before drdus. 
According tothe Armenian Version the whole 
passage would run: pare dAAws pevror vm Ata 
mavtws aceBeias. 

Page 55, line 20 (36 B).—édpeAjoas dvrep 
ot Schanz writes ‘ fortasse dvrep ody 
ot scribendum.’ The Armenian 
Version implies dvrep of zodAoi od, thus 
raising Schanz’ conjecture to the level of a 
certainty. 

Page 56, line 13 (36 D).—ei def ye xara 
tiv agiav TH Here 8 is 
supplied by Bekker: have E has 8y. 
7pacGa is also Bekker’s conjecture; BEFd! 
have tysao6e. The Arm. Vers. implies «i 
(2 ye) xara ti rH If 
depends on agvds understood from 
sentence before there is no need to read de. 

Page 56, line 16 (36 D).—zapaxedcica. 
The Armenian Version implies zapacxevj. 

Page 58, line 20 (38 B).—éxrioa tyiv 
dpyvpiov. Armenian Version adds puav before 
pvav. ‘ Perhaps I could pay you one mina.’ 

Page 59, line 21 (39 A).—7é6 ye dzobaveiv 
av tts. Armenian Version implies 70 ye ézo- 
Gaveiv paov av tis. So also codex E. 

Page 60, line 14 (39 C).—pe oidpevor 
Armenian Version omits ye which is erased 
in B. Ealso omits we and Hermann con- 
jectured pév. 

Page 62, line 13 (41 E).—ay eipeiy airov. 
Armenian Version omits which 
Hirschig brackets. Just below Armenian 
Version omits re after #pépas, so agreeing 
with codices as against Eusebius. 

Page 63, line 8 (41 B).—degarro éferdoa. 
Armenian Version implies défarro 

The above are a few out of the many 
points which deserve to be noted in regard 
to this Armenian Version. In almost every 
case where there is any difference between 
the Bodleian Plato and the Crusian Vatican 
and two Venetian books the Armenian 
Version agrees with the Bodleian text, and 
in fact I have noticed above almost every 
case in which it agrees as against that text 
with one of the inferior manuscripts. On 
most of the passages where it suggests a 
peculiar reading of its own found in no Greek 
codex I have not touched. Nor have I 
noticed as a rule the omissions and less sig- 
nificant additions of particles and so forth. 
I hope however ultimately to be able to 
publish a detailed comparison of all these 
versions with the Greek, which will I hope 
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contribute much to our knowledge of the 
different families of the MSS. of Plato. An 
edition like that of Schanz which has a very 
full apparatus criticus is invaluable in 
order to such work. An Armenian Version 
of an ancient author contains few variants 


which are not retained in some one or other 
of the codices, and with a table of the 
variant readings before one it is usually 


clear at once which of them the Armenian 
translator had in his text. 
Frep. C. ConyBEARE. 


THE ITERATIVE USE OF av WITH THE IMPERF. AND AOR. INDIC. 


Tur iterative use of av though not common 
is well established and recognized by all 
grammarians. Mr. Monro (H. G. § 324) does 
not admit that it occurs in Homer. ‘In 
B104 &Oa Kev iparin piv idaivercey has 
slender authority, most MS8. reading év6a 
cai [Kiihner however has &a xe and 
quotes this as an instance of the use]. 
Another doubtful instance is 263 7’ 
dxurddwv émiByropas, of Ke éxpway 
veixos x.7.A. where the commentators 
(Fisi, Ameis, Merry) take éxpway as a 
gnomic aorist. On this view the use of xév 
has no parallel in Homer.’ That éxpway is 
not a gnomic aor. I agree. If it is to be 
taken so it would be better to read boldly 
re for xe, as should probably be done in a 
few other places (see H.G. § 283 n. 4). 

I have not found any examples of this 
use in Pindar or Aeschylus but in Herodotus 
the use is common, and the imperfect is 
always the tense found. In fact whenever 
the impf. indic. occurs with ay it is generally 
in an iterative sense e.g. I. 196 in the account 
of the Babylonian marriage-market, dcou 
tod Sypov ovror dé cideos pev 
ovdey éd€ovto yxpyorod, of 8 av te 
kal aicxiovas éXdpBavov. as yap 
KHpvé Twr€wv Tas evedeoTaTas 
tov dvictn av tiv dpoppertaryv 
and just below &v ypuatov éyivero 
evedewv again ITI. 119 
70d Ivradepveos horréovea tas Ovipas 
tod KAaieoxe Gv Kal a 
passage often quoted. Other examples will 
be found IT. 109, III. 51, 148, VII. 211. 

In Thucydides there appears to be only 
one instance, viz. VII. 71, ei pev twes 
™ Tovs aoerepous 
te Gv Kai mpos Oeav pi orepnoat 
opas THs owrnpids érperovto. In Sophocles 
this use occurs in a familiar passage of the 
Philoctetes, beginning 289 : 

vevpooradis atpaktos, aitos 
78a, 
™pos Tovr’ av, 


and twice more in the next four lines, in 
each case with the impf. Also in 443 of 
the same play we find the aor. Speaking 
of Thersites, Philoctetes says , 


pdeis eon. 
In Euripides there is a good instance in 
Phoen. 401 where Jocasta says 
8 mpiv yapors ebpety Biov ; 
and Polynices answers 
more pev elxov, ovk elxov av. 
Kiihner also quotes Jno [frag. 18, Dind.], 
av tpody Sopos There however 
for av Dindorf reads 8) which makes better 
sense. If ay is kept there is a suppressed 
protasis. In Aristophanes the iterative use 
of dy may be said to be common. I have 
noticed nearly fifty examples, and in them 
the impf. is more than twice as frequent as 
the aor. It will be observed that the 
exairples often occur in groups. 


Lys. 510 
Kal moAAdkis évdov ovorat 
nkovoapev av TL bas 
a 
peya Tpayypa. 
In the next eight lines there are seven 
more examples. 


Av. 505 
& KoKkvg Koxkv, TOT av ot 
Poivixes amravres 
Tovs Av Kal Tas KpiHas ToIs 


eépifov, 


and 7b. 520, 1288. Other examples may be 
found Ach. 640, Nub. 855, Vesp. 278, 279, 
Pax 70, 213, 217, 627, 640, 641, 643, 647, 
1200, Ran. 911, 914, 915, 920, 924, 927, 
946, 948, 950, 961, Zecl. 304, 307, Plut. 
982, 983, 985, 986, 1140, 1142, 1143, 1179, 
1180, 1181. Cobet reads dv also in Pax 67 
and Av. 1289. 

In Plato we have Apol. 22 B, dinpdruv av 
abrovs ti A€youv. Matthiae (Gr. Gram. § 498a) 
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enumeration is different from the ordinary 
one, and I have not found them. 

In Xenophon, Anab, 1.9, § 19, ei 8€ twa 
bpwn Sewov dvra oikovdpov tod Sixaiov Kai 
KatackevalovTa TE 7s apxor Xwpas Kal 
ovdeva av mumote adeidero, GAN’ det 
mpocedioov: so II. 3, § 11, IV. 7, § 16. 
Mem. I. 1, § 16, 3, § 4, IV. 1, § 2, 6, § 13. 
Cyr. VII. 1 §§ 10, 11, 14, VIIT. 1 § 17, 20, 
and in a protasis Ages. 2 §24. In Demosthenes, 
Cor. § 219, GAX’ dpws obdeis 
mavTos éavtov eis ovdev TH TOAEL, GAN’ 
5 piv oik av mpec- 
Bevwv dv éypayev. In Phil. TIT. § 48 the 
imperf. with av becomes the infin. with dv 
in oratio obliqua. 

The grammatical references are Kriiger, 
§ 53, 10, obs. 3; Madvig, Synt. § 117 (6), 
Rem. 3 ; Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 30, 2 ; 
Kiihner, § 392, a, 5. Ina large proportion 
of the above examples the verb is a verb of 
saying, elrov, épacxov, etc. On the 
whole the impf. is commoner than the aor. 
but they appear to be used without any 
difference of meaning. 

This use of the impf. and aor. indic. with 
dv is quite normal and not difficult to trace. 
Mr. Monro has shown, or at any rate made 
it extremely probable that dv (including xe, 
which for this purpose may be considered as 
identical with dv) refers to a supposed state 
of things, and means ‘under these circum- 
stances,’ ‘in that case’: hence it came to be 
specially attached to conditional sentences. 
Thus, in a conditional sentence referring to 
past time we might originally have used ay 
even if the condition is supposed to be 
fulfilled, e.g. 7AGev av he came in that case. 
But as dy is not here needed for the sense, 
it came to be used only in cases where the 
condition is not fulfilled. There seems to 
be a relic of this original use of dv in a 
passage quoted by Mr. Monro (#.G. § 324), 
5546, 


yap pu ye €v ’Opéorys 
KTewvev tropOapevos, 


quotes two examples from Symp.; but his 


where xév really makes no difference to the 
sense ‘either you will find him alive, or 
(if not) Orestes has killed him.’ If this is 
the original meaning of dy then it is obvious 
that the turn it gives to the sentence 
depends not on any force inherent in itself, 
but on the protasis, expressed or implied, to 
which it refers. And so we come to the 
iterative use. For if the protasis is one 
that denotes a series of actions the av in 
the apodosis refers to each one of these 
actions, e.g. in the instance from Thucydides 


dveBaponoav dv means ‘they plucked up 
courage’ on each occasion that they saw, &e, 
In a conditional sentence of this form (called 
by Goodwin ‘past general’ sentences) the 
impf. with dv has exactly the same meaning 
as the impf. without av, and in fact we often 
find the bare impf. and the impf. with dy 
side by side in Herodotus and Aristophanes, 
With the aor. on the other hand the addition 
of av appears to change the meaning of the 
tense, but its real effect is to split up the 
one act denoted by the aor. into a number 
of separate acts of the same kind and value. 
Madvig says: ‘the imperfect denotes more of 
the recurrence of a state or of an operation 
lasting some time ; the aorist, of the repeti- 
tion or recurrence of several actions,’ and that 
may be so in theory, but in fact, as above 
remarked, the impf. and aor. are used quite 
indifferently. 

We see then that av is used with the 
impf. or aor. indic. to express sometimes 
the recurrence of an action or state and 
sometimes the non-fulfilment of a con- 
dition. We also use the word ‘would’ 
in both these senses. In the former class 
of sentences it is implied that the condition 
(if there is one, whether expressed or not) 
is fulfilled at any rate sometimes, in the 
latter the condition is not fulfilled. But 
between these is another class of sentences 
—treated of by Kiihner, § 392, a, 4, but I 
cannot find them in Goodwin—in which it 
is uncertain whether the condition is fulfilled 
or not. The apodosis is a potential mood, 
we say ‘would have’ or ‘might have,’ in 
Lat. putares, crederes, diceres, etc., ¢.g. 


A 420 devdov 8 eBpaxe xadkds eri 
avakTos 
épvupevov’ trd kev taracidpova 
déos 


‘fear would have seized even the stout- 
hearted (if he had happened to be there),’ 
and I think, with Kiihner, that the example 
from o 263 is one of this class, So too 


II 638 ov8’ dv ppddpwv wep dvnp Saprydova 
dSiov 
éyva, 

‘not even a shrewd man would have known 
S. (if he had chanced to see him).’ 

Ar. Ran. 1022 

1 Here I agree with Mr. Bayfield that such sen- 
tences should rather be called indefinite temporal 
sentences than conditional, for can there properly be 


said to be a condition where the form of the sentence 
shows that it is fulfilled at least sometimes ? 


> 
| 
: 


Soph. Aj. 1144 

dv ove dv yipes, jvir’ &v 

xeipavos €ixer’. 

J notice that Prof. Jebb considers this as 
an instance of the iterative use, but with 
deference I think there is nothing to show 
that the condition is ever fulfilled. It is a 
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bare supposition. So again, Dem. F.L. § 29 ; 
which Kiihner is probably mistaken in 
classing as an example of the iterative use. 
This potential use of avy is common enough 
and Kiihner gives many examples of it, 
observing that in this use the impf. is much 
less common than the aorist. 
R. C. Seaton. 


NOTES ON GREEK MSS. 


ANGELICA. 


Of the Biblioteca Angelica, still attached 
to the church of S. Agostino in Rome, no 
printed Manuscript Catalogue exists, if we 
except a list of the classical MSS. excerpted 
from the Catalogue (MS.) actually in use by 
Parthey, Serapeum no. XXX. 1869. The 
present list is made on a different principle, 
and may I hope be of use tothe authorities 
in the completion of the Printed Catalogue, 
a labour undertaken by Signor Enrico 
Narducci, the well-known librarian of the 
Alessandrina. The history of the Angelica 
is well known ; how much the actual library 
owes to its founder, the celebrated Angelo 
Rocea, is not easy to determine ; but from 
the very small space given to ‘ manuscripta’ 
in the printed catalogue of 1608? it may be 
imagined that Rocca’s donation consisted 
chietly of printed books. The greater part 
of the Greek MSS. came from the collection 
of Cardinal Domenico Passionei (1682-1761), 
who for the last six years of his life was 
librarian of the Vatican. The facts of his 
life are well known,? but I have not been 
able to find any precise information of the 
sources from which his Library was collected. 


1 It is right that I should acknowledge my obliga- 
tion, not only for what is contained in this article but 
in regard to everything that concerns my studies in 
Rome, to my friend Mr. W. H. Bliss, M.A., B.C.L., 
of Magdalene College and the Record Office, whose 
long experience of Roman Archives and Libraries was 
of service to me that I cannot easily estimate. 

? Bibliotheca Angelica Litteratorum litterarumque 
amatorum commoditati dicata Romae in aedibus 
Augustinianis. Romae MDCVIII. (p. 89). 

3 An interesting sketch is his ‘Eloge’ in the 
‘Histoire de l’Académie Royale des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres’-—tome trente-unitme, Paris, 1767, 
pp. 831-341. I have not been able to see Galetti, 
_— per la Vita del Cardinale Passionei, Roma, 


IN ITALIAN LIBRARIES. 
(Continued from page 256.) 


Rome. 


Facsimiles of several MSS. from the col- 
lection before it entered the Angelica are 
given by Montfaucon, Pal. Graec. p. 290 
sq., and by Blanchinus, Evangeliarium Quad- 
ruplex, Romae, 1748, vol. ii. with a comment- 
ary by Philippus Vitalis, librarian to the 
Cardinal, pp. DLXI.—DLXxXt. 

The classical MSS. in the Library appear 
to be all already known , butit is not with- 
out interest palaeographically. Two at least 
of the MSS. offer tachygraphic peculiarities, 
and one of them (21) is of the famous school 
of Grotta Ferrata. Some interesting private 
collections also are represented in the 
Passionei library ; a considerable number of 
MSS. from the collection of George Count 
of Corinth* must have found their way into it, 
and some of these had already belonged to 
Marcus Mamounas the Cretan. LEgidio 
Viterbense,® the celebrated theologian and 
Cardinal, has contributed several books that 
were once in his possession. Many of 
Passionei’s books came from the library of 
the monastery of S. Silvestro in Quirinali. 
Other points of bibliographical interest are 
collected in the index. 1 must regret that 
the earliest dated MS. of the library, the 


4 On Georgius comes Corinthius see Legrand, Bid. 
Hellén. i. p. 252; he possessed the MSS. Barocci 4, 
155, and 231. On Mamounas I cannot find any 
independent evidence in print ; of the MSS. in this 
collection once in his possession, no. 46 is in the 
hand of George Valla, no. 53 had belonged to a John 
Cantacuzenus. Barocci 155 is apparently written by 
Georgius Gregoropoulos, According to Sig. Steven- 
son’s Catalogue, Mamounas possessed Vat. Pal. gr. 
204 and 208. 

5 Egidio died in 1532. A list of Latin and Hebrew 
books belonging to his library is contained in the MS. 
Paris grec 3075. Cf. Delisle, Le Cabinet des Manw- 
serits, ete. i. p. 210. The Museo Nazionale at Naples 
possesses a MS. (ii. F. 7 ap. Cirillo) written for him 
when Cardinal in 1527 by Nicolaus Tridentinus. 
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Gospels of 962 of which Bianchini gives a 
facsimile, was at the time of my visit not to 
be found. I trust that Sig. Narducci’s 
researches have since discovered it. ‘To 
Comm. Ettore Novelli, Librarian of the 
Angelica, my thanks are due for kind assist- 
ance given me in my investigations, and for 
the permission to photograph a page of the 
MS. B.3. 11. 


1, A. 1. 3. GosPELs DEF. AT JOHN xxi. 16. Membr. 
xi. 15x11, ff. 272, 2 cols., 23 IL, signed quaternions, 
illuminated, large liturgical minuscule below the line. 
At beg. 7 BiBdAos Tis Tod mpodpduov 
pévns tis derlov apxauxh 5& KAjors 
mwétpa. Exx. of other MSS. with this inscription are 
given from Vienna and Paris by Montfaucon, Pal. 
graec. pp, 59, 305. The monastery, which is at 
Constantinople, is mentioned by Georg. Codinus 7p) 
ili. Migne. Passionci. 

9, A. 2.16. IAMBLICHUS, Adyot chart. xvi. 
11x 8, ff. 271, quinions. Unsigned, but in the hand 
of Ioannes 

3, A. 3.24. Anon. Chart. 
xv. 9x64, ff. 29. Inc. &yavpos mapa 7d amd ris 
; expl. wplwy: ewe) Kal 5 dplwy év 

A. 4. 38. Grore. GRAMM. GRAEC. 
Chart. xvi. Passionei ; it has also the stamp of an 
earlier library, viz. a cross upon a hill within a scroll 
which bears the inscription Bibliothee. S. Silvestr. 

5, A. 4.11. Gospets ; membr. xi. 8 x 6, ff. 219, 
quaternions. Fine small minuscule, illuminated. 
Passionet. 

6, 4. 5.10. Psatm CXVIII. Chart. xvi. 6x 4, 
ff. 17, at beg. in hand of text ; *Iwdvvov Barriorov 
Modiov S:Bepnvod. On Giambattista Modio of 8. Seve- 
rino in Calabria, ‘ex primis filiis 8. Philippi Nerii,’ 
see Th. Acetus, Prolegomena in Barii de antiquitate et 
situ Calabriae libros V., Rom. 1737, pp. 297, 298, or 
Zavarronus, Bibliotheca Calabra Neap. 1758, p. 89. 

7, B. 1. 5. CATENA IN Matru. rr Marc. Membr. 
xi. 11 x 84, 33 Il, ff. cire. 350, signed quaternions, 
def. at both ends. Fine upright minuscule below the 
line. F. 1 top, BiBA. iepa rod yadnolov airy. The 
same monastery possessed a MS. now at Cesena, Plut. 
xxix. 5 ap. Muccioli Catal. Bibl. Malatest. 1780, p. 
108.? 

8, B. 1. 6. Carena IN EvAncen. Membr. x. 124 x 
9, ff. 222, 23 ll., quaternions, def. at end. Elegant 
rather square minuscule, often above the line. Table 
of contents at beg. signed Philippus Vitalis Romanus 
Hieromonachus Cryptae Ferratae die Sabbat. 18 Maiti 
1784, This signature recurs in various other MSS. 
Vitali appears to have been Passionei's librarian ; he 
contributes a description of several MSS. belonging 
to the Cardinal to Blanchinus, Evang. quadr. vol. 2 
pp. DLXI.—DLXxXI. Passionei. 

9, B. 1. 7. CATENA IN Mattu. Membr. x. 12x 9, 
ff. 295, 33 11. def. at end. Fine running minuscule, 
above and below the line. Passionei. 

10, B. 1. 8. Caren. 1n Evanc. membr. xi. 12 x 93, 
ff. 265, 29 ll. quaternions, defect. at end. Large bold 
minuscule below the line. Passionei. 


2 A number of MSS. from this monastery have 
ee into the collection called by the name of Pius 
[. in the Vatican. See Signor Stevenson’s 
Catalogue. 
Where is an obvious correction for Muccioli’s 
povaxon, 
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11. B. 1. 10. Aruenacoras (ff. 1—41), Jusrry 
(43—50), Chart. xvi. 13 x 9, ff. 50, quaternions, F. 
41 odadepidvos adeApds Eypaye | 
ovdev POdvos | kad wh oddty 
wévos. On Valeriano Albini v. MS. Bologna 
2293. The same form of subscription as here occurs 
in the Basel MS. of Orpheus, no. 106 in M. Omont’s 
‘Catalogue des Manuscr. Grecs des Biblioth. de la 
Suisse.’ V. also the ‘ Catalogue des MSS, Grecs des 
Départements’ p. 47.3 

, B. 2. 2 ViraE SS. al. eccl. 
xi., 134x 10. ff. 291, 2 cols. Passionei, 

18, B. 2. 6. Curysosrom. membr. x—xi, 12x 
94, ff. 208, 2 cols., signed quaternions; small minuscule 
below, but often cut by and upon the line. F, 206y, 
monocondylia: apxwvTwy THs 
adptavouTrAws utxand wpdedpos. F. 207r. wrjua(?) 
avayvworns THs ayiwrarns untpoTdAews adptavoundr, 
oredavirns: sim. on f. 207 v. Passionci, 

15, 2. 7. Curysost. HomiL. Bomb. ff. 245, fol. : 
a. 1342 circ. 

At end: tpicpaxapirns exeivos ww avayvéarns 
BiBAlov Td Acyduevov eLduepov, Td TEpudrov 
[sic] tod Oavarod emapolncey vid 
TG eis pynudouvoy aitod ere: 
ov _ 

Nu. Passionci. 

16. B. 2. 9. Curysost. 
239. 

On flyleaf, eyevduny iepeba ex tas rod palov. év 


Membr, x.— 


Membr. xii. ff. 


inepa Tod aylou mva- eréous Mie N te [a. 1407.] 

17. B. 2. 11. Cnrysosr. Hom. Marth. 
Membr. x. 14 x 10, ff. 279, 2 cols., signed quaternions. 
Handsome upright minuscule, above and below the 
line. 

At end, « madaodoyos (bis). Passi- 

8, B. 3. 5. Virr. SS., al. eccl. 
xii. ff. 294, 12 x 84. 

At beg. BiBAlov uovijs Tav KeAtBapwy. Cf. MS. 54.4 

19, B. 3. 6. id. membr. xi. ff. 133, 10$ x8, much 
cut down. 

20. B. 3. 9. CyriLius, Adyo. Bomb. xiii.—xiv. 
10 x 64, ff. inc. 250. 
Na 


At beg. in various places, pdpxov papov, papkov 
N 


Membr, xi.— 


also, + wdAat pdpKov Tod 
Mauouvod viv d¢ yewpylov Tod KopivO. tora 
kal TadTa Tin Swphoerat, ovTws 
torara Kad eort. 


91, B. 3. 11. THEoporretus: membr. 10x 8, ff. 
141, saec. x. exeunt. and xi.—xii. 

ff. 2—55. Turon, eis ra Cyrodpeva &mopa Tijs 
2 cols, 33 IL, def. at end: expl. 
mpotumoito Td mapa ToD apa juav ei. Bold 
minuscules, full of tachygraphie abbreviations: 
unsigned, but in the hand of the London Nonnus, 
Add. MS. 18, 231 (a. 972). See a facsimile, Palaeo- 
graphieal Society, series 2, part v. plate 85. 

ff. 56—140. Tuxop. Eprr. Eccu. Hist: 2 cols. 45 
1l., small close minuscule of the xi.—xiith century. 


3 I may add that among the Greek MSS. given to 
New College, Oxford, by Cardinal Pole, there are one 
or twoin Valeriano’s hand, though without his signa- 
ture. 

4 The same monastery seems to be indicated in the 
subscription of Vat. Reg. 42 written a. 1339, in the 
hand vixoAdov avayvéarou tis KadtBdpeos. Cf. Sig. 
Stevenson’s Catalogue. 
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ff, 1, 2and 141 contain prayers ete, in a twelfth 


cent. hand. 
f, 140v. at end of text: 


§ 
"EKTO * wHNHOEYPOv 

APHO ACB EY| sic |ENETO 
* OPAEY 
AOMITHCHMEPOC : 


Is the year meant spas é.¢. 1028 ? 


92, B.3. 15. In Eur, Hirron., MAx. 
PLANUDES Prose CoMMENTARY UPON Ovib’s Hrnoi- 
pes. Chart. xvi. 94 7, ff. circ. 200. 

93, B. 4.16. Var. Econ. Chart. ff 305, sacc. xv. 
(ta, 1431). 


H H 

Atend: évxp (eypapn?) € avyyoro. 

94,1. 5.7. IsAAc Ascetus Adyot. Membr. xi. 9 x 
7, tf. 293, signed quaternions. Well-written minus- 
cule below the line. 

95, B. 5. 18. PAnAMAS IN Evane. Chart. xiv.-xv¥. 
8x 5, ff. 413. 

At beg. : pdpxov pdwovva: at end, pdprov 
udpouva kal Tay didrwy. 

96. B. 5. 14. Trioptum. Chart. 84x54, ff. 
circ. 300: a, 1443. Near the end: 1d wapdy 
tetpawdiov dia xeipds TOU auapTwAod Kal TameLvod 
lepéws od Td pov péeuyno Bat Kad of 
avaywooKovres avTd Kauol Tov KV 
oiuh THs ToLavTyS TEXYNS* Kal XwpLKds TOD 
kpardpwv popalwy Kup. Beodmpov Kal 
kupt Kal Kup. Owua: Erous TpéxovTos 


[sic] @rous No Sexevpiov ce. There 
follow a monocondylion and some verses. In a 
prayer at the beg. occurs the same scribe’s name. 8S. 
Silvestro, Passio nei. 

97, C. 1. 1. Prnpar, Grec. 
Naztanz. Oratr. chart. xvi. 13 x 9: the greater 
part of Pindar in the hand of Valeriano. 

98, C. 1. 2. Homer Intas. Bomb. xiii-xiv. 15 x 
10 as now repaired, 12 x 9 originally, ff. 174, 
quaternions, double cols., 26 ll. constant interlin. 
glosses, occasional marginal scholia. Books A-M are 
followed by a sort of continuous commentary : ¢.g. 
ioroplat nai dmropia tis & paywdias. Last few ff. are 
repaired in a xvith cent. hand, perhaps that of John 
of Otranto. Passionei. 

29, C. 1.4. Locr., PyTHac. 
Xpvoa xn etc.; xiv. bomb. 14 x 10, ff. 360. 

80, C. 1. 7. Puaro, wirn Axsrinius’ IsAcocr. 
membr. xvi. 13 x 8, ff. circ. 600. in two hands, one 
that of Valeriano. 

81, C. 1. 8 Thucypings, i-v: chart xv. 12 x 8, 
ff. 135. at beg. OeoSdépov rod Td¢ew: some marg. 
notes in various hands. Gaza died in 1475, cf. Legrand 
ic. I. p. xl. (Passione?). 

32, C. 1. 11. Puurarcn Eptr. rod wep) trav ev 
(1-42), PLato Eprnomis (44-57), Dion. AREO- 
PAG. (58-230), Hippocr. ApHor. (231-248), 
IN Erict. ENCHEIRID, (249-280). chart. 11 x 8, ff. 280, 
quinions, 31 Il. a. 1500. 


£1, AAEAQ. AIFIAIQ : and, Fris acgidii 


viterb.: f. 587. Fris Aegidii viterbien exem. f. 61. 


AAEAG. AITIA. Sim. ff. 2317., 280. 
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f. 230v. rédos Oem xdpitas; lwavyns 5 
AAEAQ. AITIAIQ NAAAIQAOLQ. 


Butep. 
M.D: FLOR. 
DICA 
TU 
M 


f. 280v. the date, M. iii D. At the end of the 
book are inserted 8 printed ff. of Angelo Poliziano’s 
commentary on Epictetus. On Egidio of Viterbo, 
afterwards Cardinal, see the life in Curtius’ Elogia 
virorwn illustrium ex ordine Eremitarum  D. 
Augustini, Antwerp, 1736, p. 93 sy. Was the scribe’s 
name Pucci 

3, C. 1. 12. Ar. Puys., Proctus IN 
Prat. Rep. chart. xvi. 13 x 9, ff. 291. Unsigned, 
Imt Simplicius appears to be written by Valeriano, 
and Proclus by John of Otranto. 

34, C. 2. 1. Dioc. Larrr. chart. xvi. 13 x 9, ff. 
cire, 250, quinions, 26 ll. At end, Aaepriov dioyévous 
mept Blwv pirocopwy tédos | dv iodvns ex Tijs 
paropertias yéypape | AAEA®OS 6 AITIAIO“ | EKEA- 
ETSE. 

35, C. 2. 6. AncuimEpDEs, Evroctus, ARISTOXENUS, 
MATH. Chart. xvi. 11 x 834, ff. 247. 

F.1. marg. 4 mpérn Tod apavijs 
iv dpas: the text is full of lacunas. 

f. 222v. at end of Eutocius, ard tod 
éxelvov Tod madatoradtov mpdTEpoy 
dv Tov yeopylov Tod borepov Tod emipavertarov 
dvrlypapov &s eipnuévoy maradtarov hv be 
Kal auérpnrov ex Tov 
dvaplOunra xwpla wh capnricacOa undauas: wep) 5é 
Tas KaTaypapas ToAAGY bvTwy Kad LAAwY 
hv muxvdtepa Ta SnrAadH 
orotxelwyv. x Tod Kal avdwadw. 
B kal avdwadw, y Tod Kal dvdmadw. 
Tov A. Kal rod E kad avdmwadww. 
Tov avdwadrw. hy ev TE kar 
twa iia cvvToulas xapw THs ev TE 


ypapew: Tade...... there follows a long and very 
curious table of abbreviations with the words they 
represent. 


This is another apographon of the vanished arche- 
type of which Heiberg speaks, Philologus, vol. 32, 
1884. To his question, whether the original is to be 
found at Modena, a decided negative must be returned. 
Was it in the possession of Rodolfo Pio when this 
copy was taken of it ? The original, to judge from the 
description of its writing given here, would not have 
been later than the eleventh century. Passionet. 

36. C. 2. 8 Surpar Lexicon. chart. xv. 11 x 7, 
ff. 352, 41 ll. Well written, much abbreviated. 
Defect. at beg: the first article is”ABwva. Passionet. 

$7. 2. 11. Pavsantas Descr. Grarc. chart. 
xvi. 13 x 9, ff. 440, signed quinions. Unsigned but 
perh. written by Valeriano ; at end: AiT:dlov. 

38. C. 2. 13. ANon. IN Pron. TETRABIBLON. 
Chart. xvi. 114 x 83, ff. 109 f. 1 is restored by John 
of Otranto. Passionet. 

39, C. 3. 1. Joann. ALEXANDR. IN AR. DE ANIM. 
chart. xvi. 124 x9, ff. 470, quinions, Unsigned but 
by Valeriano. 

40. C. 3. 3, 4. Poor. Bretiornec. chart. xvi. 12 x 
8, ff. 560, quaternions. Passionez. 

41, C. 3. 11. ArisTIDEs (Adyo Aq and Epistles, 
ace. to index on f. 2) bomb, xiii. 10 x 64, ff. 317, 
signed quaternions, 27 ll. At the end some crypto- 
graphs. Passionei. 
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42, C. 3. 13. Arist. Oncanon, Porrur, IsaAcocE AND bomb. xiii. 10x7, ff. 418, 


signed quaternions, 25 ll. At end, in red : 


ypawpas thy BiBrov 


i.e. Manuel Chrysocephalus, A Michael Chryso- 
cephalus occurs in Gardthausen’s list under the year 
1327. 

43, C. 3. 16. Ar. OrGANON, wiTH ScHOLIA. 
Chart. xv-xvi. 84 x 54, ff. 379. Ff. 197-203 are ina 
different hand to that of the rest of the book. In 

N 


several places, wapxov Tod uayov. Passionet. 

©. 3. 18. Nicom. GERASM. ARITHMETICA. 
chart. xv-xvi. 8 x 6, ff. 60. Fol. 1, 1508 Venetiis | 
Andreae Coneri. Passionei. 

45, C. 4. 3. Max. Tyr. DE DEO PLATONICO, AL. 
PHILOSOPH. APPIAN, DEM. CyDoNIS Epp. chart. xv- 
xvi. 8vo. ff. cire. 250 ; at beg. : yewpylou 
qv ebre rad’ eypagero. Passionei. 

46. C. 4. 4. Arist. Ern. Nic. chart. xv. 9 x 6, 
ff. 128, 27 ll. unsigned, but written by George Valla, 
in whose hand are notes at the beg. and on the 
margins ; the end flyleaves = gone. 


At beg. : jdprov rod pauov kal ray : again, 
Na 


opposite to the text, wayov: at end, BiBros 
jv ebre ; then, in a different hand, viv 
5E yewpyiou kéuntos Tod KopiOlov Tod éx poveuBaclas ; 
this is crossed out by a later owner. Passionei. 

47, C. 4. 8. Varta chart. xiv. ff. 
346, 84 x 54: at end, computation of years from the 
Mohammedam Era till i.e. 1390. 

at beg. : yewpyiov Tod KopiwOiov. 

48, C. 4. 13. chart. xv-xvi. ff. 74, in different 
hands and sizes. From S, Silvestro. 

ff. 1-12 historical compilation entitled ‘ PLuTARcH.’ 

16-27 TimaEvus Locrus. 

28 iwdvyn yoladivw 
AvyyoBapsias movtixod Tod Bipovyiov: in 
hexameters, at the end; Nuxiwvos yaun- 
Av@vos [1515]. 

29-42 philosophical extracts from Xenophon and 
Nessus. 

43-52 DeMosTH. OLYNTH. i. 53-74, ZoNAR. EpIrt. 
Hist. AND ‘DEMETRIUS Moscnus IN HELENAM ET 
ALEXANDRUM.’ 

This is doubtless the MS. from which Bekker in 
1823 published the poem of Demetrius Moschus (Le- 
grand, i. p. 68). On Movtixds Bipovvios see the refer- 
ence given, 7b. p. 67. 

49, C. 4. 14. Lipan. Synes. Gregor. al. epist. 
Membr. x-xi. 7 x 6, ff. 180, quaternions. Small 
minuscule below the line, a good deal abbreviated. 

50, C. 4. 15. Curysostom. Lirurera (ff. 1-50), 
Basti. Lirurcta (51-101). membr. 7 x 5, ff. 103, 
quaternions, 13 ll. a. 1165. 

f. 50r. cvyyvwte navres TH mper 

Smws AdBoiut 

eypd. eres N IT xeAevoet Tod 
povis THs Oxov Tod Kupod 


f. 101r. K€ cov 
povaxdy eypd € N ID. 

S. Silvestro, and Passionei. 

51, C. 4. 23. Ar. Ruet., ToEopur. Cuar. ending 
at wep) BdeAupias. chart. xvi. 84 x 6, ff. circ. 200, 
At end of Rhet.: "Iwdvvov 7d xrijua nal 

§2. C. 5. 1. Eprrome (ff. 1-3), Moscuvs 
IpyLL. (4-6), Eurrp. HEcuBA (6-46) OrEsTEs (48-104) 
PHOENISSAE (106-168). bomb. xii-xiii. 7 x 5, ff. 168, 
1811. In two hands, the earlier of which is very 
good and fine, the other of the more usual rounded 
sort. Some ff. are supplied on paper by a xv-xvi 
cent. hand. There are scholia and interlin. glosses 
to the Euripides. 

At beg. notes in Latin and Italian, with the date 
22 Feb, 1482: also at beg. and in various places in 
the book, udprov At end: BiBAos papowva 
ebre eypdero; then, dre Kal eypdgero 


yewpy. xdunros Passionei. 

53, D. 2. 27. Various fragments, uncial and 
minuscule, of Greek ecclesiastical writers. On one of 
the uncial leaves, 


v 
BiBAos iwa rod Kouvnvod 
7d viv. 8 elvat yewpylov ko Tod Kopw 
K Na 

On one of those in minuscule, wap papov. 

54, D. 3. 8. THEopHYLACT oN LUKE. Membr. 
xii. 94 x 7. ff. 442, signed quaternions. 

at beg. : BiBAlov povijs KeAtBdpwr. Passionei. 

55, D. 3. 10. Grea. Nyssen. Homin. Membr. xi. 
ff. 199, defect. at both ends. Fine minuscule hand, 
below the line. 

56, D. 5. 8. Varta Ruerorica. Chart. ff. 206, a. 
1493. In two hands ; in the smaller of them, f. 206: 
airn % BiBAos éypapn map’ éuod BaproAwpatov toi 
koumaplvou Tot éx Tov mpdtov év TP wataplw TH amd 
Tis Kup. yevnoews ausT. 

57, S. 1. 18. Curysosr. Homin. membr. x. ff. 246, 
2 oe quaternions. Hand partly on the line ; defect. 
at erd. 

S. 2. 5. Curysost. Homin. membr. xi. 134 x 

289, 2 cols., 43 1l., quaternions, Upright 
close minuscule below the line. At beg. some verses 
on S. Chrysostom, in red uncial. Ff. 12-47 are 
supplied on bombye. in a xiii cent. hand. A 
magnificent book. Passionei. 

59, S. 4. 40. Varta GramMatT. membr, xvi. 7 x 5. 
At beg. and end, Joannis francisci pauli Guidi 
Urbinatis, with a coat of arms. 

60, T. 1. 7. Curysost. Homru. membr. 14 x10, 
xi. ff. 372, 2 cols. : a fine running minuscule below 
the line. 

61, T. 1. 8.S. Maximus OperA Membr. xi. 213 x 
14. #. 660, 45 11, quaternions, Good minuscule 


8. 
10, ff. 


ij 
4 
pag 
| 
i | 
= 
a 
ft 
1 
} 
} 
wal 


ff. 418, 


ending 
c. 200, 
kal 


OSCHUS 
48-104) 
ff. 168, 
S very 
yunded 
XV-XVi 
glosses 


e date 
ces in 


and 
one of 


below the line. Occasional marginal scholia, which 
are to some extent tachygraphic. 

F, 2in capitals, iwdvvov uaralov y:Béprou 
oimpdvns: f. 592v. BIBdos abrn tod iepod Kad 
juodoynTod Gelov wovaxov brijpxe povijs Tod xapotavirov. 
aopevws iepds Biddoxadros Kal 
Qcios iaonp. Another, but illegible, subscription, at 
the end. Giberti was Bishop of Verona from 1524— 

1 

62, T. 5. 7. Dion, ArEopac. OpuscuL. chart. xiv. 
84x 54, ff. 143. f. 1 rod 
Passionet. 

63, T. 8. 6. Excerrra Curysost. membr. xii. 
12x 8, ff. 326, 29 11. well-written in a large hand. At 
enda monocondylion. Passionez. 


CASANATENSE. 


The library, formerly Dominican and 
attached to the church of S. Maria sopra 
Minerva, and that still bears the name of its 

rincipal benefactor, Cardinal Casanata (d. 
1700), has, it is well known, a very large col- 
lection of printed books; manuscripts are 
neither so numerous nor so important. Some 
53 Greek MSS. were shown me by the very 
obliging authorities of the Library; how 
many of them formed part of the donation of 
Cardinal Casanata it is hard to say, but his 
stamp does not appear very often, andonly one 
of the MSS. to which a place has been given in 
the following list will be found to bear it. 
Important contributions, as the inscriptions 
on the several MSS. show, were made from 
the Holy Office (about 1745), and from the 
library belonging to the church of Gest 
(about 1774); various other MSS. appear to 
to have been bought in the course of the cen- 
tury. There is a full catalogue for MSS., 
with a separate section for Greek. The 
interest of the collection is mainly palaeo- 


graphical. 

1, G. iii. 10. Canones Bomb. 
114 x 84, signed quaternions, 28 ll., a 1364, At end, 
BiBAos év -wO¢: also, beneath 
thetext, Benedicti A. Seleuciae and a monocondylion : 
ToD Tamevod piCatov” 
Casanata. 

2. G. iv. 2. Minor Propuets etc. Membr. 8vo. 
ff. cire. 100, a. 1577. At beg. a dedication in Latin 
to Albertus, Elector Palatine and Duke of Bavaria, 
signed ‘Georgius Wyrffell, S.T.D., Monachii a.v. 
1577 Mense Maio’: with a preface, part of which 
runs, hwne librum transcripsi ex Originali quodam 
allato ex Bibliotheca Augustanae Civitatis : de quo 
monendum quod et principio et fine carebat. At beg. : 
anno 1774. 

. G. iii, 5. Apont. Roop. ARGoNAUT. Chart. 
xv. 11 x 84, ff. 120; defective at beg. and end. 

‘He had been at the head of the Chancery of 
Rome, under Leo, and being nominated to the See 
of Verona, had erected a printing-house in his palace, 
chiefly to procure for the public correct editions of 
the Greek Fathers.’ Phillips’ History of the Life of 
Reginald Pole, London, 1767, i. p. 26. His name 
occurs constantly in Pole’s Letters (Brixiae, 1754). 

* Of Rhizon near Budua (?). 
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4. G. v. 5. Dron. Perec. GEOGRAPHIA CUM 
(ff. 1—22), AraT. PHARNoM. 
(23—57), Heston Tuerocon., Scur. Her., with 
scholia and continuous commentary, defect. at end. 
a xiv. 10x7, ff. 86. At beg.: ‘1745 ex S. 


5, G. vi. 7. Apocatypse. Chart. xvi. 54x 4, ff. 
44. Atend, tepomovaxos. 

G. v. 3. Arist. Nicom. Chart. xv. 114 x 
84, 28 1l., ff. 56: a few marginal notes, 

. G. vi. 10. Bastin Homi. Chart. xvi. 9 x 64, 
ff. cire. 300, a. 1584. 

At end: mpoordyyatt rod éxAaumpwrdrov Kad ém- 
paveordrov xupiov kal Kuplov KapdwdAews 
iwdvyns wavpas peréypapev : ev pouy 
Envos peBpovaplov, KO. apm Erovs. 

Below, in same hand ; év mpwrorimp 
Gpapthuara wep) dpboypaplay hv, ev ekia- 
Tov dpboypaplas kdvova, GAA’ 6 Sipre- 
Tos Bovrduevos Thy BiBAov: 
GAA’ 6 Odvaros elacev 

At beg. : casa professa del Gest di Roma Biblioteca 


m 


ejus. 
. G. ii 7. ATHANASIUS, ORIGEN, al. eccles. 
Chart. xvi. 13 x 9, ff. cire. 400: in various unsigned 
hands, one of which is that of A. Darmarius. 

9, G. iv. 8. Demostu. pE Corona: chart. xvi. 
ff. 169. Copied apparently from a xiii.—xiv. cent. 
original, with the abbreviations. 

, G. iii. 3. LycopHr. ALEXANDRA, with 
Tzetzes’ comment: Dion. PERIEGET. with Eustathius’ 
comment. Chart. xvi. 11x 8, ff. 286, At beg. of 
both authors: Joannis Andree sicani physict liber 
D.G. hic. 

11, G. v.11. EprpHantus Puystonocia. Chart. 
xvi.: bound up with other printed and manuscript 
matter: at end of Epiphan. xeipds iwdvvov rob 
MGAG...... 

12, G.v. 8 Ioann. DAMAsC. &doo1s dp8056- 
tov wlorews, eiusdem op. philosophica. membr. x. 
84x7, ff. 142, 28 Il, quaternions, marked with a 
cross on the first leaf. Small finely-formed upright 
minuscule, below the line. A monocondylion occurs 
repeatedly. At beg. : Emptus anno 1766. 

13, G. iii. 7. Grec. NyssEN. oN ECCLESIASTES, 
al. eccl., APHTHONIUS PROGYMNASMATA : chart. 114 
x 8, xv. on a f. near the end in red : 


BiBAos ToD copwrdtou amexapt 
7@ edaxlatw iepomovdxors Swpobéw TH apximavipv wa 


a 

BAA ypddwv. mapa Tod Timiwrdrov ev movaxois Kupod 

viagovos (22) Tod ypauparicod Tis iepeds Tov Kapa 


KA/OUK/K... kal evtos Tov aylov ipous. 
The monastery of Caracala is doubtless intended : 
Langlois, Le Mont Athos, p. 26. 

14, G. iv. 10. Sopnocies, AJAX AND ELECTRA, 
with scholia and interlin. glosses. Chart. xv. 8 x 6, 
ff. circ. 100. 

15. G. ii. 10. Grecor. THEOLOG. Adyor. Bomb. 
114 x 84, ff. 394, 2 cols., 39 ll., signed quaternions, 
but the MS. is also paged, a. 1352. 

At end :— 

Tov ypdipavra Toy KEKTNLEVOV 

Tov per’ evrAaBelas 

Tpeis Kal TpLas TpLowABiws. 


tov povadvws: ev pe iB: Erous ev Kupiacy 


ws 
Beneath, in a later hand, awd xv" arvy. 
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At beg. : olim epi Calorias nune vero To. Pattrittii 
die 21 Apr. 1703 cum emi pretio 15 Scutorwm hune 
codicem cum duobus aliis Liminario(?) spiriti e¢ Eu- 
thymni Zygabeni Panoplia Gr. MS. in 4° magno. 

16. G. iv. 5. Anon. Lexicon Grarc. Bomb. xiv. 
8x 54, ff. 148, def. at beg. and end. Ince. : «kal 7 b:a- 
ratis kat ddnyla cal Siardpwors. «.7.A. expl. 
Hvoitev. 

At beg.: Ex codicibus Joannis Angeli Ducis ab 
Altaemps. 

17, G. iv. 9. Chart. xvi. 84x54: ff 1—11), 
THoMAE Macist. Lexicon. defect. at beg. Inc.: aix- 
pdAwrov mow. f. 112 in a different hand, A LETTER OF 


N 
I. Lascaris’ To Sereivs Stissus ; title, waackapio : 
cepylw oriow Inc. : eins por 
mavoixla, nal expl. ev pdrwpervtia 
{ iwavyns Adorapis 
| 5 pevaraxyyds (sic). 

There follows more glossarial matter, and on the 
last two ff. a letter without title or signature : inc. 
eins pot piarare mpdttwv expl. mapa tod mpotévov 
Tav pdropertivwr Eppwoo. 

18. G. iv. 16. Hestop, Orr. D. with comment. 
(ff. 1—57), H. TzETzAE VERSUS PoLITIcI (58—64), 
AppiAN Haievt. c. scholl. (66—131), THEOcR. c. 
scholl. (133—175), VERSES TO THE VIRGIN IN Doric, 
inc. : paxevdirao udyos GActpoio (176), HOMER. 
Batracuom. (177—187). 


or __ 
f. 57v. eprAxw N o (7.c. erovs N a. 
1413). 


f. 131 Weorw (TEAS 
A 
f. 175 réAos Oeoxpitov dwpréws iov N 


At beg.: £1745 Ex S. Officio’: on the flyleaf a list 
of contents signed Hieronymus Amatius. 

Chart. 84 x 54 a. 1413. 

19, G. iv. 17. Lycopnr. ALEXANDRA cum scholl, 
Membr. xvi. 9x 64, ff. 239: illuminated. At beg. : 
Petri Victorii Jacobi filii nat trav pirov. 

90. G. v. 7. IN PauL. Erist. (1— 
614): in a second hand, Grecor. CERAM. HomiIL. 
(615—650). 

Bomb. xiii.—xiv. 94x64, ff. 650, signed qua- 
ternions: ff. 1—33 are supplied in a xvith. cent. 
hand. 

At end of Theophylact, répua rijs ex xeI- 


xx, 
poupylas éu[?] rod TAHuwvos Me TEAS. 

At beg. : Dom. professa Romae Jesu inscriptus catal. 
eius. 

21. G. v. 13. Isocratrs ap DEMONIC., AD 
Nicoct. Membr. 6 x 33, ff. 88, signed quaternions, a. 
1450. 

f. 887. érAnpwOn 7d mapdy BiBAlov 51a 
iepodiaxdvou Epuadrdov mpotovoteplou Tis Bevatias ev TE 
@riq vA. On the fly-leaf, 1741. 

22. G. iii. 4. CommENTARY ON Homer, without 
opyh, ek Tod ob why ex Tod walvecOa, expl. 
Kal vais xaAKeuBoAous duod Tt Siakocias onuciw- 
EuBodros A€yetat kal €uBodrov. €lAnpe Tépua 
ovv Td BiBAiov. 

Chart. xv.—xvi. 11 x 8, ff. 444, gatherings of 12. 
At beg-: 1745 ex S. Off. F. 1. Veolini Martelli et ami- 
corum ; at end, liber andrae Cambini rat trav pidrwvr. 

23. G. iv. 14. Typicum; chart. xvi. At beg. a 
note in Latin says that the archetype from which this 
MS. was copied was written in the year 1300, Indict. 
13. 


24, G. vi. 1, Lexic. Errrom. (1-96), 
Tureorurast. CHARACT. (30—53), Dion. Hat. Eprr, 
pe Comp. VERB. (53—91), 8por maxupepe’s (91— 
126). 

Membr. xv—xvi. 6 x 4, ff. 126. F. 126, ‘yenyoplov 
mévos €iut. 

25. G. iv. 12. Var. EccLEsIAstT. AND ANDRONICUS 
Tav Tis WuxIs Tabav. 

Chart, xv—xvi. ff. cire. 150, in various hands and 
sizes. On cover, emptus anno 1774. On flyleaf 
Bibl. Comm. Domus Prof. Romanac. 

26. G. v. 14. CHrysost. Homrn. etc. Chart, 
xvi. ff. cire. 200, different hands and sizes. At end 
of Chrys. homil. : éwAnp#@n €v TH Tod KaT& AovKay 


a 
aylov ebaryyeAlov duod « oN pAoperti. 

27, G. iii. 5. Roop, ARGONAUT., Moscut 
HyMn, eis Bayxida, eis Chart. xv. 11 x 84, 
quaternions signed, ff.120, 25 ll. Defect. at end. 

28. G. v. 5. Dion. Perrec. (ff. 1— 
22), ARAT. PHAENOM. (23—57), Hestop. 
Scur. (585—86). Bomb. xiv. 10x 7, ff. 86. At beg. : 
1745 cx S. Off. 


Corsini. 


The Biblioteca Corsini, in the Palazzo of 
that name which now belongs to the 
Accademia de’ Lincei, contains among its 
other treasures a small collection of Greek 
MSS. They are enumerated in a printed 
catalogue entitled ‘ Catalogus selectissimae 
bibliotecae Nicolai Rossi—Romae in typo- 
graphio Paleariniano MDCCLXXXVI.’ Of 
a few of them it seemed worth while to give 
a fuller description. 


1, 41. G. 16. GospELs, WITH THE COMMENTARY OF 
Curysostom. Membr. xii. 114 x 94, ff. 226, signed 
quaternions. Upright strongly-marked minuscule, 
scholia much flourished. 


v 
At end: BnBajjov wo ted wai[sic]rpo 
twvers Tod Oepnvacd; other inscriptions, containing 
monks’ names. * 

9, 41. E. 29. GerMANI LiturGrIA. al. eccl. chart. a. 
1579. f. 153v. 7d mapdy BiBAlov mepié- 
xwv amogrdAos te Kal 
éoptav SeomotiKay Kal émoluwy ayiwy bAov Tov xXpdvov" 
bia. TOD iepéws vatadtov pdpoov awd rod xwplov 
év unvi SexeuBpiw Spa 

o o 


Goel evvdrn Tis eros Kata Aarivov: a. >. 
o 
o. 0. 
8, 41. E. 31. German Liturcia : unsigned, but 
in the same hand as no. 2. 
4, 41. E. 9. LirrurcrAE var. membr. 9x6, ff. 
145: ? palimpsest. a, 1341.‘ F. 1310. 
eypaon 7) mapotoa BiBAos dia xetpds 
Tas 
... tay Te[?]viod pat tw ovp 


Aav Td xadpas coAevrovs 


n - “ 
pevpovaplw eis 5 que Spo 
€rous 


ivs 0. 
5, 43, D. 30. CenEeTIs TABULA. chart. xv. 64 x 44, 
7 


- 57. 
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Chart, 
At end 
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(ff. 1~ 
['HEOG, 
beg. : 


6.43. D. 31. epwrhuara, mpd 
owveipnuéva, mapa Caxaplov Kadrrépyou Tod ex 
yns. Membr. xvi. 64 x 5, ff. 42. 

43. D. 82. APSYRTI chart. xv— 
xvi. 64 x 44, ff. 572: bound in pieces of an xith cent. 
ecclesiastical MS. in double columns. 


BorGHESE. 


By the kindness of the Prince Borghese 
I was allowed to inspect the Greek MSS. 
contained in the Library of his family. Sig. 
Passarini, the very obliging librarian, showed 
me six books, unfortunately none of any 
particular value, and all written in the six- 
teenth century. I give a description of 
them. 


1, MS. 123: chart. 8 x 6, VaRIA ECcLESIASTICA, 

a, 1583—4. 
1. Marru. at end, trascrip- 
tus est hic liber ex originali greco quod sect ex urbe cos- 
tantinopolitano (sic) detulerat ks D. Dionysius Bon- 
gilius Archiepiscopus ephesius quem Hieremias patri- 
archa Constantinopolitanus exarchum et legatum ad 
SDN egregit PP transmitterat........ absolutum est opus 
die 21 Januarii 1584. 

2. ANoN. INTERPR. IN Pater Noster: ff. 2: at 
end, ex bibliotheca Anconae quae exstat in ecclesia 
grecorum. 

8, A LIST OF THE PATRIARCHS OF CONSTANTINOPLE : 
at end, yéypamrai ev apmy puvds Sixevplov wd 
€. pavovnda Bdnaa. Also, Dionisio 
Archepis, ephesiorum mutuatum. 

4, ATHANAS, DE TRINITATE: at end the same 
subscription, but with the words év péun added. 

At beg. of the MS. a note, ex bibliotheca Josephi 
Stefani doct. Theol. Valentini 1584 mense januarit. 

2. MS. 28. Cant. cant. InrERPRETE MATTH. 
CANTACUZENO : chart. xvi. : ex Bibliotheca Jo, Stef. 


episcopi Ustani. 


1586. 
Juliis 46. 

8, MS. 109. Istporr, ComMENT. on S. LUKE: 
chart. xvi. the same note at beg. F. 1. signature, 
Josephus Stefanus, 125v. év ‘Péun evr 
kal véa rer ap [1569]. 

4, MS. 108. Incerra Comm. In PsaLMos: same 
note at beginning. 

5, MS. 137.’Eperviov eis Ta 
7a puoika, chart. 94x 6, ff. 88, signed quaternions : 
also, BAsIL ON JONAH. Note: cx Bibl. Jos. Step. 
valentini Canonici et operarii ecclesiae Segobiensis 
Romae 1585. 

6, MS. 206. Grecor. Nyssen. Homiztar, chart. 
xvi, 


Brsuioteca EMANUELE. 


The eighteen Greek manuscripts now 
possessed by the Biblioteca Vittorio 
Emanuele are unfortunately not of any 
great importance. Those that came from 
Muretus’ library have been described by 
M. de Nolhae (La Bibliotheque d’un Human- 
aste au axvi.* Siécle, Mél. d’Arch, et d’ Hist. de 
Keole Frang. de Rome, 1883). The 
Catalogue, though only in MS., is full 
and accurate, and I confine my notes there- 
fore to a few points of interest. 
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MS. 3 (membr. saec. xii), from S. 
Pantaleone, bears the inscription Za haered. 


Fran de Rubeis. 

MS. 4 (chart. s. xvi. Scholia on Theocritus), 
also from 8S. Pantaleone, has on f, 1 éuo0 
doxiov Kai tov ditwv Nune Jo. 
sidisi d. rossy. 

MS. 5 (chart. s. xvi) contains Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon, with scholia at the end. 

MS. 8 (chart. s. xvi) contains iad A, with 
prolegomena and scholia. 

MS. 10 (chart. ff. 13, unbound) the testa- 
ment of 8. Ephraem Syrus: at end, eis tiv 
podwos Neddutos twos BewBpdvns BiBdov 
axpa (1641) paiov ce. 

MS. 13. (chart. s, xvii. ff. 154) S. Basil, 
Homilies: at end, yewpyios 
dvayéypade. 

MS. 6. By far the most interesting MS. 
of the eighteen is that of the Scholia minora 
to the Iliad, from which Osann took his well- 
known ‘ Anecdotum Romanum.’ I may add 
a few points to the description of this book : 

Membr. 9 X6 in., ff. 167, 3311, defective 
at beg. and end, one leaf of ecclesiastical 
matter prefixed. Hand a rather small up- 
right carefully-written minuscule, below the 
line, the letters finely shaped, uncial forms 
rare; headings however, and sometimes 
entire arguments, are in uncial. I incline 
with Osann, against Dindorf (Schol. Ziad. 
vol. i. praef. p. xcii) and the author of the 
catalogue to ascribe it to the tenth century. 
The ruling of the page into two columns, 
and the arrangement of the words and 
glosses is on the same plan as that of the 
Bodleian Scholia minora to the Odyssey 
(Auct. V. 51, cf. Dindorf, Schol. Odyss. I. p. 
xvii), The MS. is in quaternions, the 
signatures to which have been cut away by 
the binder ; a late hand has renumbered 
them, and at the same time reproduced the 
old system; e.g. £ trod Tov 

INDEX. 
ANGELICA, BORGHESE, CASANATENSE, CORSINI, 
Virrorio EMANUELE. 
DAreED MANUSCRIPTS. 

1165, Ang. 50. 

11300] Cas. 23. 

1341, Cors. 4. 

1342, Ang. 15. 


1352, Gas. 15. 
1364, Cas. 1. 


1 This MS. has of late attracted some notice. See 
a description by Dr. O. von Gebhardt ap. Maass, 
Hermes, xix. p. 559 sq,, and the Townley Scholia ed. 
Maass, vol. i, p, Xxiii., xxiv. 
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1418, Cas. 18. 

1431, Ang. 23. 

1448, Ang. 26. 

1450, Cas. 21. 

1500, 1508, 

4 , Ang. 32. 

1569, Borgh. 3. 

1577 


1584, Borgh. 1. 
1584, Cas. 7. 
1641, Vitt. Em. 10. 


ScRIBEs. 


Andreas Darmarius, Cas. 8. 

Bartholomaeus, (1165), Ang. 50. 

Bartholomaeus Comparinus of Prato, Ang. 56. 

Constantinus David (1342), Ang. 15. 

Georgius eipdumas [7], V.E. 13. 

Georgius Valla, Ang. 46. 

Georgius Wyrffell (1577), Cas. 2. 

Gerasimus hiermon. (rot povadvws, 1852), Cas, 15. 

Gregorius, Cas. 24. 

Hermolaus protonotar. (1451), Cas 21. 

Toannes (s. xvi.), Ang. 51. 

Ioannes dvayvworhs (1342), Ang. 15. 

Ioannes Baptista Modius, Ang. 6. 

Ioannes xapidvrns (1443), Ang. 26. 

Toannes 6 pada...(s. xvi.), Cas. 11. 

John of Otranto, Ang. 23, 33, 38. 

Toannes 6 movxivov (1500), Ang. 2, 32, 34. 

Toannes de Sancta Maura (1584), Cas. 7. 

Ioannes ofpAavdos mag. (1341), father of scribe of 
Cors. 4. 

Manuel Chrysocephalus (s. xiii.), Ang. 42. 

Manuel Vacla (1583), Borghese 1. 

Methodius archimon. Cas. 20. 

Natalius Marsus (1579), Cors. 2. 

Neophytus Rhodius (1641), V.E. 10. 

— Albini of Forli. Ang. 11, 27, 30, 38, 37, 

9. 


OwNnERs etc, 


Albert, Elector Palatine, Cas. 2,: 
Altaemps, Ioann, Angel. dux ab, Cas. 16. 
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Amatius Hieronymus, Cas. 18, 
Andreas, Ioannes sicanus physicus, Cas. 10, 
Benedictus, Archbp. of Seleucia, Cas. 1. 
Bongilius, Dionysios, Bp. of Ephesus, Borgh. 1. 
Caloria [?], Bishop of, Cas. 15. 
Cantacuzenus, Ioann. Palaeologus, Ang. 17. 
Cambinus, Andreas, Cas. 22. 
Comnenus, Joannes, Ang. 53. 
Corinthius, Georgius, Ang. 20, 45, 46, 47, 52, 53, 
Cornaro, Andrea (Venet. 1508), Ang. 44, 
Docius, Sebastianus, V. E. 4. 
Dorotheus, Archbp. of Belgrade, Cas, 13. 
Egidio Viterbense, Ang. 32, 34, 37. 
Ezekiel mon., Cas. 5. 
Gaza, Theodorus, Ang. 31. 
Gibertus, Ioann. Matth., Bishop of Verona, Ang. 61, 
Gozzadino, Giov. Ang. 48. 
Guidi, Ioann. France. Paulus, of Urbino, Ang. 59, 
Ioachim Metropolites p:faios, Cas. 1. 
Lascaris, Ianus (letter), Cas. 17. 
Mamounas, Marcus, Ang. 20, 25, 43, 46, 52, 53, 62. 
Martellus, Ucolinus, Cas. 22. 
Monasteries, etc.: 
Adrianople (Michael wpéedpos), Ang. 13. 
Ancona (Greek Church), Borgh. 1. 
Caracala in Athos, Cas. 13. 
Galesius, Ang. 7. 
Joannes (rod Gepnvaod), Cors. 1. 
KeAtBdpwr (uovh tov), Ang. 18, 54, 
Mele (uovh Ocordkou Tov), Kipos a. 
1165, Ang. 50. 
Prodromus (Petra), Ang. 1. 
xaporavirns (Joseph cathegum.), Ang. 61. 
Nulphon [?] gramm., Cas. 13. 
Palaeologi, Theod., Constant., Thomas, Ang. 26. 
Patritius Ioann. (1703), Cas. 15. 
Pio, Alberto, Ang. 35. 
Rossi, Ioann, Sidisus de’, V. E. 4. 
Rubeis, Franciscus de, V. E. 3. 
Sirleto, Cas. 7. 
Stissus, Sergius (letter), Cas. 17. 
Joseph. Stephanus (1584) of Segovia, 
orgh. 1. 
Valla, Georgius, Ang. 35. 
Victorius, Petrus, Cas. 19. 
Virunio, Pontico (1515), Ang. 48. 
T. W. ALLEN. 


PLATO’S REPUBLIC, BOOKS I.-V. 


Plato—The Republic, Books 1-V. Edited 
by T. H. Warren, M.A., President of 
St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. Feap. 
8vo. 6s. 


In publishing this edition of the first five 
books of the Republic, the President of 
Magdalen has sought, as he avows, to meet 
the needs of ‘senior scholars at schools and 
junior scholars at the universities.’ He has 
not endeavoured to deal with ‘the connexion 
of these earlier books with the philosophical 
ideas of the later,’ nor with ‘the philo- 
sophical synthesis of the Republic as a 
whole, with its relation historical or logical 


to the Platonic system.’ And however much 
we may regret that an edition comprehend- 
ing, as it seems, a much larger part of the 
dialogue than any which has yet appeared 
in this country, is not designed to increase 
our knowledge in the more important ques- 
tions of Platonic interprétation, we have no 
right to quarrel with Mr. Warren for pre- 
scribing his own limits to his own work; 
nor for taking Plato as a man of letters 
rather than as a philosopher. We must 
take the book for what it is meant to be; 
and no doubt the readers for whose use the 
editor primarily intends it will not complain 
of these limitations. 
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To the text and commentary is prefixed 
an introduction of some sixty pages divided 
into three sections, which deal respectively 
with the name and aim of the dialogue, 
with the educational system contained in it, 
and with the dramatis personae. In the 
first section the editor follows Prof. Jowett, 
whose authority weighs very heavily with 
him, in assigning as the subject of the 
dialogue both the quest after justice and 
the founding of the ideal state, which how- 
ever ‘are not two subjects but one.’ Now 
this is hardly satisfactory. For in the first 
place Mr. Warren seems to ignore 368 B, 
in which passage Sokrates plainly affirms 
that his main object is, and has been all 
along, to show as dpewwov ddikias, 
in subordination to which theme all the 
subjects treated naturally unfold themselves ; 
secondly, Mr. Warren’s avoidance or post- 
ponement of the philosophical synthesis 
leaves us in the dark as to how he would 
reconcile with his theory the existence of 
books viii. and ix.: yet certainly their 
right to stand part of the dialogue is, on 
this hypothesis, far from clear. On the 
other hand, the editor is much to be com- 
mended for summarily dismissing whatever 
futile attempts have been made to assign 
different parts of the Republic to various 
periods ; as well as other speculations, more 
ingenious than profitable, concerning the 
occasion of its composition. The section 
on education, though containing nothing 
that is very new or striking, is pleasantly 
written and very appreciative of the 
Platonic éAevOepiorns. The third section 
briefly characterises the various persons 
who appear in the dialogue. 

The notes are brief, but might perhaps 
with advantage have been made briefer by 
the excision of most of the quotations from 
English poetry ; which may very well en- 
liven a lecture, but have hardly such im- 
portance or aptness as would entitle them 
to stand part of a commentary. Since a 
review is nothing if not critical, the ensuing 
remarks are confined to some cases in which 
Mr. Warren’s notes seem erroneous or 
defective. 

The note on 329 C, éreddv ai éribvpiat, 
‘for all find,’ &c. is hardly intelligible and 
surely contains some misprint: nor can 
one find satisfaction in the vague support 
of éo7 in the same passage, which might, 
I think, have been defended, had the editor 
desired, by parallel passages. On 330 E 
he propounds the canon that the particles 
8 of and are ‘almost synonymous’— 
surely a startling doctrine. In 335 E, ov« 
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wv coos 6 tadra the imperfect is 
needlessly treated as ‘idiomatic,’ seeing 
that it is simply used of Simonides, who is 
dead and gone. A little further on, the 
proverbial ‘lupus in fabula’ is not adequately 
explained as ‘wolf will eat you’: ‘talk of 
the devil’ is more like it—see Thompson 
on Phaedrus, 272D. On 341 B, can Mr. 
Warren give authority for explaining as 
éros eimeiv = ‘as they say’? And in E 
surely he confuses two quite distinct uses 
of xai radra. Again the statement in the 
note on 344 E that ro ‘emphasizes the 
more probable alternative’ certainly stands 
in need of justification in the face of the 
almost, if not quite, universal Attic practice 
of using rou in the first clause only, apart 
from any question of probability. Indeed 
one passage alone suffices to upset this 
theory—Phaedo, 76 A, where the alterna- 
tive introduced by jro, so far from being 
more probable, is stated only to be rejected. 
In the passage to which the note refers, 
one alternative is omitted. The same un- 
tenable theory is repeated in the note on 
392D; and the reverse order 7... #rou is 
erroneously said to be found in 400 C, where 
the 7 means ‘than.’ 

Why, on 347B, does Mr. Warren main- 
tain that when Plato says that good men 
will not seek office, his ‘language must 
probably not be too strictly pressed,’ on 
pain of introducing a grave inconsistency 
in the latter part of the Republic? Surely 
Plato’s Janguage is to be accepted in its 
fullest sense, and no sort of inconsistency 
follows: he himself clearly defines his posi- 
tion at the end of the ninth book—Ovx dpa, 
rovrov Ny kiva, qv 8 eye, & ye 
Th €avrod Kai pdda, od pevra tows ev TH 
marpio, py Geta tis 

The foregoing passages are all in the first 
book, and will serve to show that the com- 
mentary requires some caution in the using. 
Space will not allow me to enter so much 
into detail regarding the notes on the 
following books: but a few more points 
may be noticed. Surely the pote on 363 A, 
yiyvyta. .. dpxai, is a very unsatisfactory 
style of comment. We may not be much 
the wiser for calling a certain construction 
schema Pindaricum ; but the present sen- 
tence completely answers to the definition 
of that schema ; and it is certainly not more 
helpful to dub it ‘ Plato’s colloquial looseness 
of construction.’ There is a similar note 
on 463 A. In 370 E the non-Attic form 
Kopicovow is retained without comment. 
The words pi é« ris ppixns Oeppd- 
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repo. in 387 C, where the meaning of Oepps- 
repo. is discussed at some length, should 
have been illustrated by Phaedrus, 251 A, 
idévra avrov, olov ppixys, 
te Kat idpws Kat Gepporns AapBave. In 
395 D the sentence dy dapév xydecbar Kai 
avtois avipas dyabois yevéoba, where 
avtovs is written according to one of the 
commonest and neatest Attic idioms, cer- 
tainly ought not to have been cited as ‘a 
loose Platonic construction for xai ods dapev 
dei.’ 

The treatment of the musical passage, 
398 foll., is very inadequate; no notice 
whatever being taken of the recent labours 
of Westphal and others upon Greek music. 
Mr. Warren may indeed consider that this 
subject, which he condemns as ‘extremely 
dry and difficult,’ will have no charm for 
his readers ; but still he might have referred 
them to the best authorities, and at least 
not left them to infer (as they might well 
do) that the old Greek modes differed only 
in pitch: whereas in fact the difference of 
700s depended (as in our major and minor 
modes) mainly upon the varying position of 
the semitones in the scale. 

Another serious omission is in dealing 
with the psychology of book iv. The reader 
is nowhere referred to the trichotomy of the 
soul in the Phaedrus or the Zimaeus, nor is 
any illustration or elucidation offered of a 
subject on which the learner assuredly 
needs as much help as he can get. This 
again may be said to belong to meta- 
physical matters which Mr. Warren ovx 
dovov eLayopedev: but surely some 
of his students would have been glad to 
know where Plato had more to say 
about it. 

The nature of the defects which are to 
be found in this commentary is sufficiently 
indicated by the foregoing criticism. It 
would not be fair to let it be supposed that 
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the prevalence of such defects in the book 
is proportionate to the prominence which is 
necessarily given to them here ; and it need 
hardly be said that the learner will find 
plenty of help in Mr. Warren’s notes. But 
should he complete his work by adding to 
it the second half of the dialogue, may we 
hope that he will treat it less as a mdpepyoy 
than, according to his own account, he has 
done in the present case, and aim at giving 
us something of greater importance ? 

The text followed is Baiter’s of 1874, 
to which the editor has adhered, as he says, 
in many cases where he thinks Madvig’s 
authority has unduly prevailed against that 
of Paris A. It is to be hoped that the 
experiment of printing the Greek in thick, 
black type will not be repeated: there 
seems to be no really satisfactory Greek 
type now existing in this country; but 
certainly we seldom see anything so dis- 
tressing as this. And is it quite useless 
to raise a protest against the odious practice 
(for which of course the editor is not re- 
sponsible) of huddling the notes in a chaotic 
heap at the end of the volume? a practice 
which seems to be growing yearly more 
common. This is said to be a sort of anti- 
dote against the wiles of the schoolboy ; for 
whose further discomfiture the notes are 
even sometimes issued separately in a cover 
of a different hue. I know not how it may 
be now; but five and twenty years ago no 
schoolboy who respected himself would have 
been circumvented by so feeble a device, 
nor would any schoolmaster worthy of the 
name have required such aid. At any rate, 
though it is true that not a few works of 
high importance have been published on 
this plan, I think many will agree that no 
book which aims at being opened outside 
school precincts is justified in so annoying 
its reader. 

R. D. Arcuer-Hinp. 


CICERONIS BRUTUS. 


Ciceronis Brutus; edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Martin Ke 
Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature in the University of Cali- 
fornia ; pp. xxix + 196. Ginn and Co., 
Boston and London, 1889. 3s. 6d. 


Tuts edition of the Zrutus of Cicero deserves 
to be warmly welcomed in England, where 


we already have editions of the other two 
principal rhetorical works of Cicero, the de 
Oratore and the Orator. In the de Oratore, 
we have ‘an oratorical system’; in the 
Orator, ‘an ideal of oratorical perfection’ ; 
in the Brutus, ‘a story of oratorical attain- 


ments.’ All the three works are closely 
connected with one another, and a thorough 
knowledge of all of them is a necessary 
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part of the equipment of every student of 
Roman oratory. The only drawback in the 
Brutus, as I have observed elsewhere, arises 
from the fact that it enumerates a very 
large number of Roman orators, many of 
whom are comparatively obscure, while 
even in the case of the more distinguished 
their speeches are now represented by the 
merest fragments. Accordingly, the author’s 
tasteful criticisms on the various shades of 
difference in the style of his predecessors are 
necessarily thrown away on the modern 
student, to whom the perusal of the Brutus 
conveys an impression similar to that pro- 
duced by a gallery of historical portraits of 
persons of whom little is known but their 
names, or by a collection of smart and 
epigrammatic notices of books that are 
themselves irretrievably lost. The Index of 
names is a necessary part of every satis- 
factory edition of the Brutus: that in the 
present edition, which usually indicates the 
approximate chronology and gathers up a 
few personal items or critical judgments 
on each individual, succeeds in attaining 
the proper mean between the undue brevity 
of one of the German editions and the 
undue diffuseness of another. 

From the terse and concise pages of the 
Introduction the following sentences may 
be quoted asa specimen of the editor’s style : 
‘Cicero’s range of studies and acquisitions 
gave him broad and just views. He was 
omnivorous in his studies; not in a super- 
ficial or hap-hazard way, but as an earnest 
student, and always with special reference 
to his function as an orator. Beyond cavil 
he was a finished literary artist. No style 
ever wrought so great a change as that of 
Cicero, Before him Latin prose was more 
or less awkward and cumbrous; in him it 
sprang at once to perfection.’ 

Throughout the book the names of 
English scholars, who have edited various 
portions of Cicero’s works, are frequently 
referred to ; it is also interesting to find a 
colloquial term, which traces its origin to 
Cambridge, transplanted to California, On 
p-X we are told that ‘Cicero in his turn 
coached younger orators.’ A similar con- 
descension to an English colloquialism may 
be noted on p. xxviii where we read of 
Cicero’s return to Rome in good oratorical 
Jorm. On the other hand we have touches 
of transatlantic developments of English 
in the use of loaned for lent, and in the 
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spelling of salable. We have also some 
thoroughly appropriate bits of local 
colouring such as the reference (on p. 17) 
to Theodore Parker’s denunciation of war 
as an illustration of the tendency of even 
cultivated speech to run into rhythm under 
stress of passion; and the statement (on p. 
123) that Cicero needed the glory of a 
military triumph ‘no more than Daniel 
Webster needed to be President of the 
United States.’ We meet on common 
ground in the apt quotation from 
Shakespeare on § 68. Elsewhere, it is surely 
only an inaccurate, though convenient, 
colloquialism to adopt Uticensis as an 
epithet of the Cato who died at Utica but 
was certainly not an inhabitant of the 
place ; and the awkwardness of this modern 
use is increased when the term is used in 
an anticipatory sense; eg. when we are 
told that Brutus was educated under his 
uncle, Cato Uticensis (p. xv) ; and similarly 
in the notes on §$ 118, 222; for, as the 
editor is well aware, Cato had not yet fallen 
at the date of the dialogue. On p. xxiv we 
have the somewhat incautiously worded 
statement that the best modern editions 
‘have been enriched and supplemented by 
the labours and criticisms of Lambinus, 
Ernesti, Schiitz, Bake and others.’ Unless 
the student has some indication of the dates 
of these scholars, he might be tempted to 
suppose that all of them lived at a later 
time than the editors whose works they 
‘enrich and supplement.’ In § 96 Jlevitas 
Graecorum, in the sense of Aeorys, seems to 
require a short note (with a reference to Or. 
110), especially as /évitas occurs soon after, in 
§ 103. In § 271 hastae velitibus amentatae 
might have been explained with the help of 
such illustrations as are given by Prof. 
Wilkins on de Or. i 242 or in my own note 
on Or, 234. Lastly, the combination of the 
pronoun in the plural with the vocative in 
the singular, in § 11, vos vero, Altice, 
should perhaps have been illustrated, not 
merely by the poetic instance vos, o Calliope, 
but also by the more appropriate parallels 
in de Or. i 160 quid est, Cotta ? quid tacetis ? 
and de N. D. i 51 quaerere a nobis, Balbe, 
soletis. The book, as a whole, is such an 
excellent piece of work that it ought to be 
extensively used by English-speaking 
students on both sides of the Atlantic. 
J. E. Sanpys. 
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CICERO DE ORATORE I. 


Cicero de Oratore I; with Introduction [pp. 
71] and Notes [pp. 75—224] by A. 5B. 
Wirxkins, Litt. D., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, 
Professor of Latin in the Owens College, 
Manchester. Second edition. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1888. 7s. 6d. 


Near.y twenty years ago it fell to my lot 
to review in a now extinct periodical, the 
Cambridge University Gazette, Professor 
Wilkins’ earliest contribution to the study 
of the De Oratore. This was followed by an 
independent edition of the first and second 
books ; and now, after an interval of nine 
years, he is to be congratulated on producing 
a thoroughly revised and much improved 
edition of the first book, which in its new 
form fully deserves to continue to be exten- 
sively used by students as well as by 
advanced scholars. Having already sent the 


editor all the criticisms and suggestions that 
occurred to me after repeated perusal of the 
first edition, I have next to nothing to say 
on my own account in the present review; 
but I may briefly state some of the points in 


which the book has been improved. In the 
eminently readable Introduction, which 
includes an admirable sketch of the history 
of ancient rhetoric, several small inaccuracies 
of statement have been removed, and special 
attention has been devoted to the revision of 
the chapter on the Text and the mss. 
Professor Wilkins has himself collated the 
Harleian ms, the value of which has been 
more fully recognised since the appearance of 
his first edition. He has also given an 
adequate account of some of the other 
important Mss and has very briefly mentioned 
the two mss in the Vatican Library, the 
Codex Palatinus 1469 (P) and the Codex 
Ottobonianus 2057 (O). I well remember 
spending some hours in examining the latter 
during the Easter Vacation of 1887 and shall 
not soon forget the charming little miniature 
at the beginning of the Orator, where the 
author is represented in a robe of blue 
seated in a golden throne and writing his 
book on a golden table; and that other 
which) adorns the opening page of the De 
Oratore where the five interlocutors in the 
first book, Crassus, Antonius, Cotta, 
Sulpicius and Scaevola, are to be seen seated 
beneath an unmistakable palm-tree, which 


takes the place of the plane-tree of the 
dialogue, with grass of the brightest green 
jewelled with flowers at their feet, and a 
lofty palisade around them, while outside 
to the right stands Cicero recording their 
conversation, and toward the left may be 
seen the towers of his villa at Tusculum., 
All this has no bearing whatever on the text 
but it is certainly refreshing to the weary 
eye of the modern collator.—On p. 67 of the 
Introduction it is a little odd to find it 
stated that ‘the Rev. H. O. Coxe is of opinion’ 
that a certain ms at St. John’s College, 
Oxford, is not earlier than ams at Lincoln 
College, when the authority in question (as 
the writer is well aware) is no longer living, 
being none other than ‘ The Pious Librarian’ 
in the Lives of Twelve Good Men by the late 
Dean Burgon. There is also a small slip on 
p. 68 as to the date of Gherardo Landriani, 
who in 1422 discovered a complete copy of 
Cicero’s rhetorical works at Lodi. He was 
Bishop of Lodi, not from 1418 to 1427, but 
from 1419 to 1437. This is proved by the 
entry in Gams, Series Episcoporum, p. 794, 
which also records his being made Cardinal 
and Archbishop of Viterbo in 1437. A pho- 
tograph of his tomb in one of the churches at 
Viterbo is now before me, bearing an in- 
scription recording his death in 1445. 

The text has been much improved and 
many interesting suggestions have been con- 
tributed by Dr. Reid ; while the commentary 
has been carefully revised and considerably 
enlarged, some of the most notable contri- 
butions being’ those of Mr. Roby on points 
of Roman Law. In the note on § 151 I 
observe a somewhat puzzling reference on 
the meaning of modus in Cicero’s Orator: 
‘Cp. Sandys’ index s.v. Causaret, p. 128.’ 
What is apparently a single reference is 
really two, the second being intended for 
an abridged quotation of M. Causeret’s Ltude 
sur la langue de la rhétorique et de la critique 
littéraire dans Cicéron ; a fact which I could 
hardly have divined but for my having written 
a review of that work in these pages (i 222). 

Readers of Cicero’s rhetorical works wi 
be glad to learn from Prof. Wilkins’ preface 
that his commentary on the Third Book, 
which is by far the most interesting to the 
student of Latin style, ‘may be expected at 
no distant date.’ 

J. E. Sanpys. 
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THE Sources. 


Die Quellen von Cicero’s Schrift De Deorum 
Natura, von Dr. Leopotp REINnARDT. pp. 
68. Breslau. 1888. 1 Mk. 60. 


Tus is another attempt to account for the 
inconsistencies and repetitions of Cicero’s 
treatise by a hypothesis as to the variety of 
sources from which it was derived. In 
regard to the Epicurean argument of the 
Firss Book Dr. Reinhardt agrees with 
Hirzel and others in considering that the 
historical section ($$ 25-41) was not ori- 
ginally contemplated, but was inserted as an 
afterthought, when the earlier paragraphs, 
including the polemic against Plato and 
the Stoies ($$ 18-24, which we will call A), 
were already completed. His chief reason 
is that this polemic is renewed in the 
historical section, though, according to the 
reading he adopts, qualia vero alia sint (if 
we are to alter, I prefer Diderlein’s reading 
qualia vero sint superiorum), the latter was 
to be devoted exclusively to a review of 
the other schools. Dr. Reinhardt also calls 
attention to the fact that in § 16 Cicero 
implies that no systems of theology are 
worth considering beside the Stoic, the 
Epicurean and the Academic, and that it is 
only in the historical section (which we will 
call B) that he goes beyond these. But 
surely all that is required by $ 16 is that 
the main argument should be confined, as it 
is, to the three great schools. It does not 
preclude a brief historical summary, which 
indeed seems prepared for by such phrases 
as § 1 tam variae sunt doctissimorum hominum 
sententiae, § 2 tanta sunt in-varietate ut eorum 
molestum sit dinumerare sententias, § 13 
ponam in medio sententias philosophorum de 
natura deorum and just below st consenserint 
omnes aut erit inventus aliquis qui quid 
verum sit invenerit ; which would certainly 
seem to imply more than the three schools. 
As to the authority followed in B, Dr. 
Reinhardt naturally recognizes its connexion 
with the Herculanean treatise zepi cioeBeias : 
and though he allows that the omission of 
Panaetius and later names proves that the 
list of philosophers therein contained must 
have been drawn up before the end of the 
second century B.c. and cannot therefore be 
ascribed to Philodemus as its author, yet he 
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thinks it more probable that Cicero 
borrowed from Philodemus than that he 
was directly indebted to Zeno or whoever 
may have been the original author. He 
lays stress, as others have done, on the fact 
that the Epicurean critic in Cicero is less 
fair and less intelligent than Philodemus, 
and he points out that some of the blunders 
made by the former seem to be intentional 
misrepresentations in order to give a 
ludicrous turn to the doctrine attacked. 
He does not however charge Cicero himself 
with this misrepresentation, as Diels does, 
but thinks that the work of compilation from 
Philodemus was entrusted tosome Epicurean 
in the number of Cicero’s protégés with 
instructions to add fitting comments on each 
name. (Compare what is said as to such 
employés in my vol III. p. Ixx.) But 
would such a writer have ventured to set 
aside the comments made by Philodemus? 
and if Philodemus were the author consulted, 
would not his name have been mentioned 
along with those of Phaedrus, Zeno, 
Posidonius, Carneades? I think the 
differences between this section and the 
treatise of Philodemus are more easily 
explained by supposing both writers to have 
borrowed freely from a common original, 
which Cicero has partly failed to understand, 
has partly abbreviated, and partly supple- 
mented by such quibbles as he thought 
suited to an Epicurean,? 

As to A, it is clearly impossible that its 
real author, after he had in it polished off 
to his own satisfaction the Platonic and 
Stoic doctrines of creation and _ their 
mundane deity (cf. § 25 atque haec quidem 
vestra Lucili), should after a few chapters 
have returned to the Stoics in the words ut 
iam ad vestros veniam (§ 36), as though he 
were then noticing them for the first time. 
Assuming, then, that A is not by the author 
of B, is it by the author of C, whom Cicero 
himself has pointed out, as Dr. Reinhardt 
agrees with others in thinking, in § 59, 
where he refers to Zeno as the coryphaeus of 
the Epicureans? Dr. Reinhardt considers 
that the differences between A and C are 
such as to preclude common authorship. In 
A the polemic is directed against Plato as 
well as the Stoics, in C against the latter 


1 Dr. Reinhardt, remarking on § 39 ewm quem ante 
dixi aethera, says acther is here mentioned for the 
first time ; he has overlooked that it occurs in speaking 
of Zeno § 36 aethera deum dicit. 
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only ; the arguments used in A against the 
form and the manner of life ascribed to the 
mundane deity are repeated in C without 
any back reference; the tone of A is 
bantering and arrogant, that of C quietly 
didactic. [Perhaps the last difference is 
sufficiently explained by the fact thatthe one 
is avowedly expository, the other avowedly 
polemical.] He sees no reason why A 
should not have been written by Cicero 
himself, as the attack on Plato turns mainly 
on the Timaeus, which he had shortly before 
translated into Latin ; and the other argu- 
ments used are not too profound to be 
credited to Cicero, when fortified with the 
notes he had taken of the lectures of Zeno 
or Phaedrus. The chief objection to this is 
the sentence in § 21 quod ne in cogitationem 
quidem cadit, ut fuerit tempus aliquod nullum 
cum tempus esset, which seems to me, from 
its obscurity and awkwardness, to suggest 
an ill-understood Greek original, say, by 
Phaedrus. 

Proceeding to the Academic criticism of 
the Epicurean theology, Dr. Reinhardt 
considers that Schwenke and Hirzel are 
equally justified, the former in ascribing it 
to Posidonius, the latter to Carneades ; the 
fact being, in his opinion, that Cicero began 
with Carneades but, finding that his criticism 
did not in all points cover the later 
Epicureanism of Zeno, had recourse to a 
more recent writer, Posidonius. Dr. Rein- 
hardt thinks that the arguments of Posi- 
donius used in the First Book formed a 
part of the treatise which is followed by 
Cicero in his Second Book, and that we should 
understand literally the words in II. 3 
convictis Epicwrt erroribus longa de mea 
disputatione detracta oratio est. He holds 
however that §$ 57-102 book I. forms a 
continuous Academic argument, with 
nothing more of Stoicism than might be 
interpolated by Cicero himself, such as the 
supposition of the possible divinity of the 
sun in §§ 87, 95. The chief difficulty in the 
way of deriving this section from Carneades 
is one which is not met by Dr. Reinhardt, 
its want of resemblance to the actual 
argument of Carneades as reported by Sextus 
Empiricus, on which see the note in my 
edition of the V. D. vol. I. p. 199. On the 
other hand §$ 103-124 are predominantly 
Stoic, and in certain points they are incon- 
sistent with the preceding paragraphs. 
Thus in § 123 Posidonius is quoted to the 
effect that Epicurus was really an atheist, 
but professed theism invidiae detestandae 
gratia; yet in § 85 this very view is 
condemned video nonnullis videri Epicurum 
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. verbis reliquisse deos, re sustulisse. , 
de homine minime vafro male existimant. Dr, 
Reinhardt finds another inconsistency in 
§ 102 which ends with the words haec oratio 
non modo deos spoliat motu et actione divina, 
sed etiam homines inertes efficit, si quidem ageng 
aliquid ne deus quidem esse beatus potest, and 
§ 103 which begins with asking ‘ what is the 
abode of deity? quae deinde actio vitae?’ 
Here I think he misunderstands the meaning 
of the phrase actio vitae, which may be 
predicated of whatever agit vitam, however 
inactive that life may be. 

The assumption of a Posidonian origin for 
the remainder of the First Book has certainly 
much in its favour, but it is not without its 
difficulties. Schwenke thought $$ 103 and 
104 were an unaltered fragment of the 
Stoic treatise from which Cicero borrowed, 
but that in 105 he made a fresh start with 
the criticism of § 49 and forgot to excise 
the preceding paragraphs. Dr. Reinhardt 
believes that $$ 106-8 are due to Cicero 
himself, and that, if these are cut out, 
§$ 103-116 are a continuous extract from 
Posidonius. He considers that Cicero, 
observing that the questions of icovoyéa and 
of man’s perception of the divine were 
either omitted or inadequately treated 
by the Academic critic whom he had so 
far followed, turned at this point to 
Posidonius and began to copy what he found 
there on these questions, without noticing 
that they were only treated of in 
connexion with the attributes of which he 
had himself already spoken, viz. the eternity 
and blessedness of the Deity. Hence § 114 
ends with ita nec beatus est vester deus nec 
aeternus. As a mark of Ciceronian work he 
refers to the illustration from the story of 
Gracchus in § 106. This no doubt may be 
allowed, but, if there is anything in the book 
which may safely be pronounced borrowed 
from the Greek, it is the reference to 
Aristotle’s opinion about the Orphic poems 
in § 107, where the obscurity of some of 
the clauses would in itself lead us to suspect 
an imperfectly understood original. As 
regards the paragraphs which follow 116, 
Dr. Reinhardt agrees with Schwenke in 
ascribing 121-124 to Posidonius, but he 
points to the fact that § 117, while it 
seems to make a new start, merely 
repeats what has been said before, and also 
to the condemnation of the doctrine of 
apotheosis, as evidences that $$ 117-120 
must come from another, a non-Stoic source, 
which cannot however be the same as that 
followed by Sextus, as it differs both in its 
list of atheists and in the language ascribed 
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to Protagoras (cui newtrum licuerit nec esse 
deos nec non esse as compared with ovre «i 
ot’ twes civiv). He also urges 
that § 121 follows naturally on § 116. In 
$116 it is said that the divine perfection is 
the reason assigned for worship by the 
Epicureans. This is combated Ist on the 
ground that perfection, if unrelated to man, 
is no ground for, worship (§ 116), 2nd that 
perfection cannot be ascribed to the 
Epicurean gods (121). [But the second 
objection was already stated in § 116 an 
quicquam eximiwm potest esse in ea natura 
quae sua voluptate laetans nihil... agat ?| 
The results arrived at in regard to the First 
Book are that §$ 1-24 are due to Cicero 
himself, §§ 25-41 to Philodemus (summarized 
by an assistant), §$ 42-56 to Zeno, §§ 57- 
102 to Clitomachus (with the exception of 
§§ 63, 64 inserted by Cicero), §$ 103-124 
to Posidonius (excepting $$ 106-108, 
117-120 inserted by Cicero). 

My space forbids me to go into detail in 
regard to the Second and Third Books. I can 
only give the results with a word or two of 
comment. Section A proving the existence 
of the gods is due partly to Cicero ($$ 1-12), 
partly to Chrysippus (§$ 13-44). Section 
B treating of their nature is again partly 
taken from Chrysippus (§$ 45-60), partly 
adapted from him by Cicero (§§ 60-72). 
Section C on the divine government of the 
world (§$ 73-153) is from Panaetius with 
the exception of §$ 104-115 and § 133 
which were inserted by Cicero. Section D 
on the divine care for man (§§ 154—167) is 
from Posidonius. In my edition I have 
given at length my reasons for agreeing in 
Schwenke’s view that the whole book is 
taken from Posidonius and will only say 
that Iam not at all shaken by the argu- 
ments brought forward by Dr. Reinhardt. 
These are as follows: in § 3 Cicero implies 
that at first he only intended to treat of A 
and B (tertium et quartum puto esse in aliud 
tempus differenda), and where he passes on 
to B in § 45 he implies by the use of the 
phrase restat ut qualis eorum natura sit con- 
sideremus, that this is the last topic that he 
has to treat of: hence it is argued Cicero must 
have followed a treatise which dealt with 
these two points alone, such a treatise for 
instance as the zepi Oedv (not of Posidonius 
but) of Chrysippus. But if Posidonius in 
his treatise referred to the older writers as 
dealing separately with the two subjects 
and mpovoias, and announced 

S own intention of combining them, this 
Would be quite enough to explain Cicero’s 
phraseology. Another argument alleged in 
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favour of Chrysippus, as the author of this 
portion, is that the views put forward in 
§$ 29 and 33 were held by him and not by 
Posidonius. I have endeavoured in my 
notes to show that the contrary is true, in 
fact that the whole of this section is 
saturated with the doctrines which we know 
to have been held by Posidonius, sometimes 
in opposition to Chrysippus and the elder 
Stoics. Dr. Reinhardt also affirms that the 
arguments of A and B are fairly met in the 
Third Book, which is allowed tobe taken from 
Clitomachus ; whereas the reply to D (that 
to C is lost) is far less close and adequate. 
This is, he thinks, just what we should 
expect, if theformer arguments were borrowed 
from a writer who preceded Clitomachus, 
and the latter from a younger writer, such 
as Posidonius or Panaetius. But in the first 
place, so far as concerns the answer to the 
actual quotations from Zeno, Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus which occur in the Second Book, it 
makes no difference whether these quotations 
were made direct from the original authors 
by Cicero, or whether Zeno and Cleanthes 
were cited by Chrysippus, as Dr. Reinhardt 
supposes, or whether all three were imbedded 
in the work of Posidonius which Schwenke 
supposes Cicero to have followed : 2ndly,is it 
natural to specify certain arguments as 
borrowed from Chrysippus, as in §§ 16, 37, 
63, if the whole section is taken from him? 
3rdly, some of the arguments in A and 
B, such as those founded on the Scale of 
Existence and the universal striving after 
Perfection, are not answered in the Third 
Book ; and lastly the procedure of that book 
is anything but orderly and regular, as 
might be expected, if it were a straight- 
forward answer by Clitomachus to a treatise 
of Chrysippus. As to C and D, I do not 
think I need add anything to what is said 
in my edition. 

Dr. Reinhardt’s conclusions as to the 
Third Book are as follows : §$ 1-13 Cicero’s 
own work; §§ 14, 15 adapted from 
Carneades-Clitomachus; §§ 16-38 Clito- 
machus ; §$ 39-93 adapted from Carneades- 
Clitomachus, with the exception of §$ 42 
and 53-60 which are taken from some 
Alexandrian epitome. He offers the follow- 
ing explanation of the difficulties of $$ 16- 
19, where Cotta proposes to defer the 
arguments of Cleanthes and Chrysippus for 
the Divine Existence to the section on 
Providence, and having thus disposed of 
them turns round on Balbus with the demand 
etiam atque etiam quaeram quibus ration- 
ibus tibi perswadeas deos esse. He thinks 
Clitomachus probably argued thus: ‘the 
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proofs offered for the Divine Existence 
really prove something else; that which 
Cleanthesadduced from the benefits bestowed 
on men should come under the head of 
Providence ; those of Chrysippus, from the 
perfection of the universe, the orderly 
movements of the heavenly bodies é&c., should 
come under the head of the Divine Nature.’ 
Cicero in his haste spoke of deferring all 
to the 3rd section but, without observing it, 
has followed his authority as regards 
Chrysippus and treated of him in the 2nd 
section. In §§ 39-64 Cicero deals with 
the mythological argument which is divided 
into two parts. The Ist, contained in 
§$ 39-41, 43-52, 61-64, is an extension by 
Cicero himself, perhaps with the help of 
some antiquarian treatise, of the sorites 
which Carneades used to dethrone the 
divinities of the Pantheon. In this we find 
frequent reference to the Second Book. The 
other part, contained in §$ 42, 53-60, treats 


of the inconsistency of the traditions, and 
the consequent multiplication of homony- 
mous deities. Dr. Reinhardt approves of 
the rearrangement of the chapters in my 
edition and agrees that this latter part is 
to be traced to an Alexandrian source or 
sources. He considers that it has no rela- 
tion to the Second Book, and has really 
nothing to do with the question in debate, 
I think he is perhaps too summary in deny- 
ing any philosophical value to this section. 
The general proposition, that the popular be- 
lief in matters of religion is self-contradict- 
ory, might fairly be usedand probably wasused 
by Clitomachus against the Stoics, when they 
professed to defend the popular belief : but 
perhaps Dr. Reinhardt is right in holding 
that it would be unjust to Clitomachus to 
suppose that he could have burdened his 
treatise with all the examples cited by 
Cicero. 
B. Mayor. 


LIVY, BOOK XXII. 


Livy, Book XXII. Marcus S. Diuspate, 
M.A.., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press. 2s. 6d. 


Tus book consists of some 230 pages, of 
which 72 contain the text: the remaining 
158 pages are devoted to (i.) Introduction L.: 
on sources of Livy’s narrative (pp. vii.—xii.) : 
(ii.) Introduction II.: on the style and 
grammar of Livy (pp. xii.—xvi.): (iii.) 132 
pages of notes: (iv.) four appendices on 
historical or geographical points. 

Introd. I. contains little that is new, 
except indeed the statement that Tacitus 
was born in ‘54 B.c.’ (p. xii.). 

Introd. II. is mainly taken up with an 
adaptation of some of Madvig’s remarks 
upon certain peculiarities of Livy’s periodic 
structure—his tendency to throw the logical 
apodosis into the form of a dependent clause, 
usually with qguom, and to conclude the 
period with an apodosis that does not logic- 
ally follow its grammatical protasis. £.g. i. 
7,5: ‘quom eum... sopor oppressisset . . . 
Cacus ... quom avertere eam praedam vellet 
... aversos boves traxit.’ When it is said that 
‘in this book there is no good instance of 
such a sentence’ (p. xiii.) the editor has 
overlooked 20, 8, 9 : ‘ubi frustra teri tempus 
animadversum est... quom in naves se 
recepissent .. . legati venerunt,’ and quotes 


instead 13, 3, and 18, 8, in neither of which 
does his view appear to be correct. In the 
former passage—‘hi nuntiantes .. . Capuae 
potiendae copiam fore, quom res maior 
quam auctores esset, dubium Hannibalem 
...tamen...movere ut’— the ‘quom’ 
needs not be ‘causal’ at all, but, as the 
‘tamen’ following suggests, adversative, 
and the period may be perfectly regular; 
and in the latter (too long for quotation) 
the note on ‘agens cum magistro equitum 

. est profectus,’ ‘the present participle 
does not go well with profectus est’ suggests 
« want of familiarity with the silver-Latin 
use of pres. part. in an aoristic sense, 69. 
Sall. Jug. 113: ‘diu volvens, tandem pro- 
misit’ (cf. Driig. ad Tac. Ann. 35: ‘ prae- 
monente Narcisso, verba fecit’). In this 
connection we may note a similar want of 
appreciation of Livy’s use of pf. part. for 
aor. (cf. Driig. Hinleit. § 110) in 41, 2: ‘ad 
mille... caesi, non plus centum Romanorum 
... occisis.” where Mr. Dimsdale, in spite 
of Miiller’s ‘wihrend... wiirden,’ has no 
thing to say. 

We now reach the notes. These may be 
described in the main as an expansion 
of Weissenborn, sometimes indeed with 
perverse omission of really important matter. 
Thus on 8, 6, Weissenborn writes : ‘Consul, 
dass nur dieser den Dictator ernennen kinne, 
stand fest: s. 4, 31, 4, vgl. Caes. B.C. 2, 21. 
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Momm. Str. 2, 131, 145 ff. ‘That the 
praetor could not choose a dictator is cer- 
tain,’ echoes Mr. Dimsdale, omitting, how- 
ever, the valuable references. On 11, 6, the 
note is simply vetwstate, ‘abl. of cause’: 
but the peculiar character of this example 
certainly demands the addition of W.’s 

Ilels: £4, 19, 6: 23, 3, 21: 53,2: 23, 
3, 10’ (cf. good note of Fausset’s ad C, 
Clu. 35). Once again: 22, 18: ‘acta per 
eundem ordinem, quo si... ageretur’: 
Weissenborn’s note is: ‘quo si: n. quo acta 
forent si, 8. 21, 2,6: 24, 8,18: u.o, Der 
ganze Satz soll das vollstiindige Gelingen 
der List in das rechte Licht stellen’: where 
Mr. Dimsdale has : ‘ the fulness of expression 
is characteristic of the whole sentence, being 
intended to express the completeness of the 
success of the stratagem,’ but he gives neither 
the explanation nor the illustration of the 
syntax. 

Another provoking characteristic of this 
edition is the writer's habit of repeating 
himself. A few examples must suffice. On 
p. xvi. he writes: ‘the gerundive is used 
in the sense of a present participle’: on 
p. 85: ‘the ablative of the gerund is often 
used by Livy and Tacitus with a meaning 
more nearly approaching that of a present 
participle than of an ablative of manner or 
means’: on p. 111: ‘the ablative of the 
gerund is often used by Livy with a sense 
approaching more nearly to that of the 
present participle than to that of an ablative 
of manner or means.’ A note of four lines 
on foret, p. xv. is repeated almost verbally 
on p. 100. His remark on alius, p. 90, re- 
appears on p. 104: that on animos, p. 138, 
1, 18, on p. 142, 1. 2. The note on satis 
(p. 84) recurs four times, twice indeed in 
the same page (p. 137). So we have three 
explanations of ¢wstus = ‘regular,’ of which 
two are within three lines of each other 
(p. 142). 

We proceed to give a few miscellaneous 
comments on notes or the absence of notes. 
In 10 the scholar’s instinct has not led 
Mr. Dimsdale to point out the interesting note 
of archaism, which sounds here so appro- 
priately, in ‘si nocte, sive luce’ (for the 
classical sive... sive), in complete accord 
with Plautine usage. In the same section 
he explains /ege = ‘modo’: but is not ‘lex’ 
the regular formula for ‘ritual’ in archaic 
Latin? ef. C.J. 807: ‘aara leege Albana 
dicata.’ On devias calles (14, 8) he has the 
unnecessary comment: devius ‘out of the 
way’: but he does not notice, what 
Nonius has called attention to, the gender 
of callis in Livy. In chap. 1 he has no- 
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thing to say on nequiquam in Livy (1. 2) nor 
in nunc... nune (1. 2) for the classical ‘modo 
... modo’ (cf. Riemann, p. 213), nor on 
postquam... videre (1. 9), Wiéolfflin’s con- 
jecture (‘nicht néthig,’ Kuhn, p. 212) for 
‘viderent.’ On petitusque (1. 10) the note is 
‘que: and so’: that is all: yet it is both 
easy and instructive to point out how ‘que’ 
bears this force (ef. Tac. Ann. xii. 9: ‘des- 
pondeturque Octavia’) which it shares with 
the ‘inferential’ re in Greek (cp. Class. ad 
Thue. i. 4: ds cixds Kabypet). 
Similar is ‘ swper cetera = praeter cetera’ (p. 
93). What is the use of this? Does super 
properly = ‘praeter’? Mr. Dimsdale is 
silent. Turn to page 11: a young student 
might well look for a note on ‘eam diem’ 
(1. 9), on ‘perpopulato agro’ (I. 14) com- 
pared with ‘depopulatur agrum’ (13, 1), on 
the almost articular ‘wnius coloniae’ (1. 18) 
compared with ‘id pignus .. . omnium 
ete.’ (22, 5): but he will look in vain. 
Again on p. 29 he will get no help on the 
agreement of bina (1. 4) in ‘ bina et selibras,’ 
nor on the construction of ‘ducentis... 
plures’ (1. 5), nor on Livy’s use of the 
plqpf. ‘ posita fuerant’ (1. 18), which, though 
‘quite correct’ here, is not correct in 13, 1, 
‘dimissi fuerant’ (cf. Riem. p. 167-171). 

P. 92 (6, 4): infesto veniente ‘we should 
say “his charge.”’ We should rather say 
‘charging with drawn sword.’ Venire is a 
‘vox bellica,’ as in Lucretius’ sounding line 
‘ad confligendum venientibus undique Poe- 
nis’ (iii. 83), referring perhaps to this very 
battle, and it is well suited to the tone of 
Livy’s splendid description of ‘nobilis ad 
Trasumennum pugna.’ In any case Mr. 
Dimsdale, after Riemann’s elaborate discus- 
sion of ‘this adverbial use of the adjective’ 
might find something better to say than 
that ‘it is commoner in poetry,’ R. p. 83, 
following Niigelsbach, draws an interesting 
distinction between e.g. ‘maestam sedentem’ 
and ‘serus redeas.’ 

P. 105. ‘Similis with the dat. implies 
similarity of appearance, with the gen. 
similarity of nature.’ How does Mr. Dims- 
dale explain Livy’s innovation ‘ vero similis’ 
for the classical ‘veri’? Quite a little liter- 
ature has grown up around the construction 
of ‘similis.’ Madvig’s view (Fin. v. 5, 12) 
is summarized by Roby, 1317: but later 
critics (Seyffert-Miiller, Zae/. p. 488 and 
Reisig-Haase, 616-21) have modified his 
conclusions, and the results are thus stated 
by Schmalz: ‘Similis mit Genetiv steht da, 
wo die Aehnlichkeit eine allgemeine und 
umfassende, similis mit Dativ, wo sie nur 
bedingt ist, oder anniherungsweise statt- 
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findet,’ and he contrasts ‘patris similis’ 
with C. Ac. 2, 118, ‘huic in hoc similis,’ 
where Mr. Reid notes the growing prevalence 
of the dat. in later Latin. 

Two lines further on, ‘in oculis, “ before 
his eyes.”’ If it was worth while trans- 
lating these words at all, they are worth 
translating correctly (‘within his view’) 
because Livy a little later (14, 3) says ‘sub 
oculis’ of the same thing. 

P. 106 (12, 11), ‘morae i.e. morae esse. 
Morae is a predicative dative.’ This is 
almost certainly wrong. The passage runs 
‘qui nihil aliud, quam quod impar erat 
imperio, morae ad remp. praecipitandam 
habebat,’ and it evidently means ‘who was 
only prevented by his inferior position from, 
etc.’ not, ‘who regarded his inferior position 
as the only obstacle in the way of, etc.’, 
which would be the meaning, if morae were 
dat. For, if there is any meaning in terms, 
the predicative dative can only go with habere, 
when that verb needs further predication, 
i.e. when it means ‘to regard as. ..’, not 
when it means ‘to possess.’ Hence morae 
here is probably gen., as Roby (p. xlviii.) 
suggests, comparing C. Verr. 4, 64: ‘ut 
aliquid esse morae.’ 

P. 107. ‘ Capuae potiundae. “ potior’’ with 
acc. — not in Cicero,’ but ef. Zusc. 4, 66: 
‘in eis ipsis potiundis’: so Caes. B.G. 2, 7, 2, 
‘spes oppidi potiundi.’ 

P. 132. ‘erogaretur “ was voted from the 
treasury,”’ which is exactly what it was 
not ; hence the tense. Render: ‘since there 
was some hesitation about getting the money 
voted.’ 

P. 134. 
renders ‘ gerade,’ ‘volle.’ In any case this 
non-classical use of the adverb should be 
noted. 

P. 135. ‘ablegatum, “despatched” in a 
military sense ; not “ banished.” This would 
have been relegatum.’ This is more than 
is meant by Miiller (= weit enfernen, 
militiirisch = abkommandieren. Stiirker ist 
relegare), who has expanded Weissenborn’s 

rhaps correcter note ‘ weit wegsenden, 39, 
13, 6.’ ablegare is regularly used as a 
stronger removere, ‘nur in biser Absicht’ 
(Krebs), and its military sense (Wolfflin) is 
questionable. In any case Livy would not 
have hesitated to use it of exile, inasmuch 
as it was he who set the example of this 
late-Latin use: cf. 27,9, 3: ‘extra Italiam 
in exsilium ablegare. 

P. 136. ‘in actione minime popularis: in 
actione = in agendo: “as he was not at all 
popular as a speaker.”’ This is quite wrong. 
It is of itself improbable that Fabius, who 


‘admodum = circiter.’ Wolfflin 
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was dictator, five times consul, and princeps 
senatus, was deficient in oratorical powers, 
even if Livy had not given us several 
specimens of his eloquence. What Livy 
says is: dictator contionibus se abstinuit, 
‘since he would have been unpopular in sup- 
porting his policy before them,’ and so he 
continues, ne in senatu quidem aequis 
auribus audiebatur. Miiller’s note (in ac- 
tione=agendo: ‘als Volksredner’), though 
correct as his paraphrase ‘ wenn, etc.’ shows, 
is less clear than Weissenborn’s original 
comment : ‘in actione : hypothetisch : da er, 
wenn, etc.’ 

The list of inaccuracies has been by 
no means exhausted, but we have no space 
for more. Just half the book has been 
as yet considered, and no opinion is 
passed upon the last sixty pages of the 
commentary, the four appendices, or the 
index. We merely add, that so far as 
we have gone, Mr. Dimsdale pays little or 
no attention to the criticism of his author, 
Accepting Miiller’s text without a murmur, 
he follows him even in such tasteless and 
unnecessary corrections as Ruperti’s ‘ad 
gemitus vulneratorum’ (5, 4) for P.’s ‘vul- 
nerum,’ which might be held to suit the 
tone of a highly-strung passage: Fiigner 
(Liv. xxi.-iii., p. 9) well supports Driger’s 
view that ‘vulnerum’ is objective, like the 
‘ictus corporum’ which follows it, by quoting 
V. Aen. 2, 704: ‘lacrimas  dilectae 
Creusae.’ Moreover, while Miiller marks 
every emendation either by italics or 
an asterisk referring to a very full 
‘Anhang,’ our editor, who has nothing of 
the nature of an apparatus criticus, con- 
stantly allows his readers to pass over 
unsound ground without a warning: cf. 
19, 11: ‘turbati, temptata pugna,’ where 
P. has ‘ turbati e¢ temptata.’ This incorrect 
use of the conjunction, so common in Tacitus 
(An. xii. 13: ‘levitate et quia’) and Thucy- 
dides (vii. 73, 4: dvazavopévovs te Kat Eopris 
ovens) occurs several times in this book, 
but Mr. Dimsdale cares for none of these 
things. 

We are sorry not to speak more favour- 
ably of the work of a scholar of ability, but 
the book appears to us to be a mistake from 
the beginning, because there is already a 
superfluity of school editions of this par- 
ticular book of Livy, and the only excuse 
for another would be that it marked a real 
and decided advance beyond them, such as 
would require a serious and long-continued 
study of the author. It will be seen that 
we do not find this in the work before us. 

W. T, Lenprvum. 
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The Latin Heptateuch, critically reviewed by 
Professor J. E. B. Mayor. Cambridge 
Press. 1889. 10s. 6d. 


Ir is not often that the knowledge of a 
literary work has grown up so gradually as 
that of the poem on which Professor Mayor 
has commented. The text has been pub- 
lished by instalments, which began in 1560 
and were only completed last year ; and it is 
not much longer since the date and author- 
ship of the poem were as it would seem 
finally ascertained. Even now the scattered 
fragments need to be collected and published 
in a single volume. This task has been 
undertaken by Peiper for the Vienna Corp. 
Scrip. Eccles. Lat. And in the hands of so 
competent an editor, with the preliminary 
clearing of the ground which it has had 
from Prof. Mayor, a satisfactory piece of 
work may be expected. 

It was probably the announcement of the 
Vienna edition which prevented Prof. Mayor 
from himself collecting and completely re- 
editing the text. It is not easy to see what 
else could have been done, because it was 
highly desirable that Peiper should have the 
commentary now issued before him ; but it 
must be admitted to be a disadvantage that 
text and commentary should be separated, 
and that the text should be dispersed through 
at least three volumes, which are by no means 
to be found in every library. Fortunately 
in the present case the commentary is 
more than usually independent of the text, 
The poem with which it deals, though only a 
metrical paraphrase of the books Genesis— 
Judges, is worth reproducing for its own 
sake; but the primary interest and value of 
Prof. Mayor’s work will I suspect lie rather 
in its large contributions to the knowledge 
of late Latin, in the many pregnant re- 
marks which it contains on the history of 
literature and scholarship, and in the ad- 
mirable grounding which it affords to the 
student in the principles and practice of 
textual criticism. 

In a work which has passed through so 
many hands, representing so many nation- 
alities, it is natural that we should look to 
see from which quarters the strongest im- 
pulse has come, and where there has been 
the greatest amount of scholarly insight. 

rof, Mayor’s plan is to let the successive 
editors and critics speak each in his own 
words, even to the extent of reproducing 
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two practically identical paragraphs by the 
same writer on the same page (p. xxiii.), and 
his full introduction shows the advantage of 
this method. In no other way could such 
even-handed justice be dealt out to every 
one. The principal contributors to the pub- 
lication of the text have been first Morel, 
who printed the 165 lines of Genesis which 
have found their way into the editions of 
Tertullian and Cyprian, and so are the most 
generally known of the whole poem; then 
Marténe, who published 1441 lines in all 
of the same book in the year 1733, a por- 
tion reprinted with notes and emendations 
by the Spanish Jesuit Arevalo in 1792. 
Arevalo writes in a modest spirit, and though 
he occasionally blunders (as in his note on 
Gen. 754), his conjectures do him credit on 
the whole, and they are frequently verified 
by the MS. at Trinity College, Cambridge 
(C), to which he had not access. But by far 
the largest amount of new matter was due 
to Cardinal Pitra, to whose memory (for his 
death occurred on Feb. 9th of the present 
year) Prof. Mayor’s book, which was to 
have done honour to him if he had lived, is 
appropriately dedicated. Pitra in 1852 com- 
pleted the text of Genesis and printed for 
the first time Exodus, Deuteronomy and 
Joshua, with parts of Leviticus and Num- 
bers, and last year added other fragments of 
these two books, with nearly the whole of 
Judges. He was not one of those whose 
anecdota ‘burst upon the world like Athene 
full-grown, equipped with all the panoply 
of scholarship,’ but he has deserved well of 
the republic of letters, and one is glad that 
the revising of his work should have fallen 
into friendly hands. 

The Germans have so far done nothing, 
or next to nothing, for the text of the poem 
—though this shortcoming of theirs will no 
doubt be abundantly atoned for by Peiper’s 
edition—but they have already done good 
service in regard to its history. The poem 
has been attributed at various times to Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Salvianus of Marseilles 
(Du Pin), Alcimus Avitus (so the Clugny 
Catalogue of 1158-1161, and Labbe, with 
a half-assent from Sirmond), and Aldhelm 
(soa 17th century hand in the Cambridge 
MS.). But on the whole Juvencus has found 
the most favour. Marténe and Pitra both 
ascribed the poem to him, and they were 
followed in this by Bihr, Schridl, Daniel, 
Bernhardy, Wagenmann in the first edition 
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of Herzog, and with considerable emphasis 
by Gams. At the same time from an early 
date protests have not been wanting. Are- 
valo did not accept the verdict of his pre- 
decessor Marténe as to the authorship of 
Juvencus, and a chorus of dissentient voices 
has been raised in Germany dating from 
Lucian Miiller in 1866. As Miller is re- 
buked (p. xli.) for not knowing of the 
Spicilegium Solesmense, it is only right that 
he should get as he does full credit for the 
excellent criticism which is quoted on pp. 
xxvi-xxvili. He unhesitatingly rejects the 
claims put forward for Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Juvencus, Aldhelm, as also for Avitus ; he 
is the first to point out that the poem was 
known to Aldhelm and Bede ; he calls atten- 
tion to the discovery by Dr. Giles of the 
Trinity College MS. ; he finds no traces of 
an African origin in the poem, but fixes the 
date at the 5th or 6th centuries, and is 
inclined to seek the place of origin in Gaul, 
chiefly because Gaul was the most active 
centre for such productions at the time ; he 
throws out the supposition that the poem 
originally formed a sort of Aeneid, and in- 
cluded the other historical books besides the 
Heptatewch—a supposition which seems to be 
confirmed by the Lauresham and Clugny cata- 
logues (pp. xxxiv. xxxvi.) ; and he ends by 
a piece of judicious literary criticism. Ebert 
took the same side on the question of author- 
ship, though placing the work tooearly. On 
the history of the use of the text by later 
writerssome valuable contributions have been 
recently made by Traube and Manitius ; but 
the writer for whom it was reserved to crown 
these investigations by definitely indicating 
the author of the poem is its future editor, 
Peiper. The oldest MSS. bear the name of 
‘ Cyprian,’ and there is every reason to think 
that this Cyprian is the same with the pupil 
and biographer of Caesarius of Arles, who 
was third bishop of Toulon in the second 
quarter of the 6th century. 

To the evidence bearing upon the date of 
the Heptateuch Prof. Mayor has contributed 
a single rather important item by pointing 
out the use in it of a poem of Claudian’s 
written in 396 a.p. With this exception in 
the historical part of the introduction he 
has confined himself to tracing the progress 
of research and registering the opinions of 
others, not without some lively sallies at 
the end, which cannot be said to be severely 
to the point, but which I for one should be 
sorry to see away. He has however besides 
this given a number of readings which bring 
out in clear relief the dependence of the 
poem upon an Old-Latin text like that of 
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the famous Lyons Pentateuch, part of which 
was stolen by Libri and so honourably 
returned by the Earl of Ashburnham. This 
is followed by a useful list of words import- 
ant for Latin lexicography, then by a full 
account of the palaeographical peculiarities 
of the Cambridge MS., and then by a col- 
lection of data bearing upon the metrical 
characteristics of the poem, without which 
a scientific treatment of the text would have 
been impossible. All this, it is needless to 
say, is done with admirable thoroughness 
and precision, The only thing that 1 at all 
miss is a little more about the palaeography 
of the MSS. in the stricter sense, and some 
estimate of their relation to each other. 
We are told all that we need to know about 
the interchange of letters, &c. in C, but we 
are not told in what sort of hand it is 
written or whether it is likely to be English 
or foreign. Some of the phenomena of the 
text would seem to point to the conclusion 
that at one stage anterior to the tenth 
century it passed through English hands. 
In no other style of writing can we account 
so well for the rather frequent interchange 
of the letters c@ tT. Prof. Mayor’s happy 
emendation of LenTAM for LoNGAM (lentam 
dum concipit tram, of the Divine displeasure) 
is a case in point: it would be easy in 
English writing, but far from probable in 
Merovingian or Caroline. Prof. Mayor too 
himself calls attention to the confusion of 
R and s which points in the same direction. 
That the poem was known in England is 
clear from its use by Aldhelm and Bede: 
it may have been brought here and carried 
back by Alcuin. It would be tempting also 
to suppose that another strain in the present 
text was (as it might easily be) Visigothic. 
Prof. Mayor says (p. 129), ‘Choose always 
pro, prae, or per, as reason and usage dictate, 
not as MSS. attest.’ There is no doubt 
much truth in this, but I should have 
thought that it was a little sweeping: the 
change of per and pro at least lies especially 
near in Visigothic, where it is well known 
that the common abbreviation for pro was 
transferred to per. The interchange of these 
two words is rather frequent, but too much 
stress must not be laid upon it. In any 
case one of the ancestors of the MS. must 
have been written with abbreviations for 
the syllables -us and -wr. I suspect that 
the worst corruptions took place in the dark 
two centuries which followed the composition 
of the poem while it was transmitted in the 
cramped Merovingian writing of the south 
of France, in touch with Visigothic. 

I regret that I am not able to offer any 
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further illustrations of the text from the 
MSS. of the Old Latin. It would be easy 
enough to add to the list, already ample, of 
coincidences in reading and rendering with 
Cod. Lugdunensis : this is especially the case 
in regard to proper names, and I have 
only come across one conspicuous instance 
of difference (Gen. 955 in Addenda): but 
the companion MS.,the Wiirzburg palimpsest, 
is in part too fragmentary and in part exists 
only in places where the free paraphrase of 
the poem is too intangible to present clear 
points of comparison. On one or two minor 
details however the experience which I have 
had with other MSS. enables me to make 
a comment or suggestion. On the reading 
sacratas suscitat wras (Gen. 369) Prof. Mayor 
contends that the proper phrase would be 
not suscitat but excitut. It is curious that 
in the MSS. of the New Testament suscitare 
or resuscitare isascharacteristically European 
as excitare is characteristically African (see 
the references in Old-Latin Biblical Texts, 
pt. ii. p. exiv. and especially Mark xiii. 2, 
where the three leading African authorities 
ek Cypr. all happen to be extant). I believe 
that this usage is very fairly consistent in 
the biblical texts. The two examples which 
Prof. Mayor quotes from Cl. Marius Victor 
would go rather against it; but I see from 
the Addenda, p. 246, that he has himself 
found a parallel which supports swscitat in 
the text. 

Another point had become so familiar to 
me that I was surprised to find it not 
equally familiar to scholars so far my 
superiors as Prof. Mayor and Mr. Robinson 
Ellis, The former comments humorously 
after his manner on the reading escamque 
his omnibus infers (Gen. 269) ‘“ Forte infer” 
ArgrvaLo. Certainly. Away with Jesuit 
probabilism and the erring s :’ the latter (as 
I remarked in this Review) rejected the 
reading of both his MSS. offers in Orientius 
Comm. 1. 217. The form in question is 
abundantly attested by many of the oldest 
and best MSS.: see Rénsch Jt. wu. Vulg. 
294, and the long array in Bp. Wordsworth’s 
note on Matt. v. 24. I suppose it would be 
explained as an instance of false analogy. 
While on the subject of Orientius I am 
reminded with reference to the reading con- 
subiti or con subiti in Exod. 352 that the MSS. 
of Orientius have several times con for ewm : 
I can lay my finger on Comm. i. 29, 602: 
see again Ronsch, Jt. wu. Vulg. p. 465. It 
would hardly follow that either Orientius or 
Cyprian wrote con ; but there can I think 
be no doubt that the form was much in use 
in Gaul at this period. Prof. Mayor corrects 
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configiturque cruce in Josh. 1. 258 to suffixus- 
que or afficusque: of the two I should choose 
afficus because of Mark xv. 13,16, 24 (d): but 
I question if so large a change is necessary, 
though I can only quote confixus in crucem, 
John xix. 32 (e). I have no extraneous 
evidence to offer for the query I had put to 
the correction non tamen for nec tamen in 
Gen. 631, but I observe nec tamen occulutt, 
1. 825 below. If necdum is used (as it is 
pretty frequently for xondwm, might we not 
have nec tamen for non tamen? A small 
change of order in Gen. 1. 1029 would bring 
it still nearer to the MSS. vatem quoque 
se fore numinis alti. And would it not be 
permissible to transpose the order in Judges 
163, quae natio fecerat horret ? 

These are mere trifles. I wish I could 
allow myself to illustrate by quotations the 
masterly way in which Prof. Mayor has 
dealt with the text. He begins with broad 
inductions as to the metrical usage of the 
writer. These are reinforced by close atten- 
tion to his grammatical and lexicographical 
usage. The emendations proposed are con- 
stantly supported by parallels which are 
often quite convincing. Nor are these taken 
from the writer alone, but from the whole 
range of Latin literature late and early. 
Then there is brought to bear a keen logical 
analysis under which previous attempts at 
emendation often ignominiously break down. 
In this manner is it determined not only 
what was not written but often also what 
must have been written. And here the 
long-acquired habit of verse composition 
comes into play, and missing verses are 
supplied (always of course with an eg. or 
the like) with the utmost facility. Lastly 
wherever it is possible the ductus litterarum 
is kept well in sight, and not only is cor- 
ruption exposed but the process through 
which it arose is laid bare in all its steps. 
The sagacity with which this is done is 
often extremely striking. I may recommend 
especially to the reader in this connexion 
the way in which many supposed addenda 
lexicis are exploded: such as pupantia Gen. 
1193 (= puBENTIA which is found in Cod. A.) ; 
bumina (= vimina) ; apafwm Josh. 334 (que 
apafum = GABAoN) ; metibile Jud. 210 (= IN 
LIMITE); to which may be added terniqua 
Gen. 421 for which Arevalo had already 
rather timidly suggested QvaTERNI. There 
is a saying on p. 58 (cf. 205) which the 
student should lay to heart: ‘Scores of 
articles in Ducange rest on blunders of 
scribes.’ I must conclude with just one 
example of Prof. Mayor’s method which can 
be given in a brief space and yet may 
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I think be really taken as unum pro 
multis. 


haec odio ingenti mandant populosque 
patresque. 


‘“ naENns A B’’’ Pitra. Read (after Joshua 
22,17 an parum vobis est quod peccastis in 
Beelphegor et usque in praesentem diem macula 
huius sceleris in nobis permanet) HODIE and 
MACVLANT. Remains the ablative concealed 
in iNGENs i.e. Vittis, for in = wi, n = vi and 
t=ce=g.’ 

There is one difficult passage, Levit. 39-42 
(Spicil. Solesm. i. 226), which in the form in 
which it is left by Prof. Mayor seems scarcely 
satisfactory : 

[Dominus intimat 
Et quae praesens est, dimissa wmbracula velis 
Altar habet,! sacraque simul praenubitur arca. 
Temporibus <mandans> referatque locetque 
sacerdos 
Se certis, pia vota ferens, &e. 


I think we should do better to follow more 
nearly in the track of C, reading wt quia 
praetentis (for praesentis), and then probably 
demissa for dimissa: altar would be the 
altar of incense (Heb. ix. 4 &c.). The 
difficult word praenubitur looks as if it 
were an echo in the mind of the scribe of 
praetentis above, and as if it contained a 
reference to the cloud of glory on the mercy- 
seat: comp. Lev. xvi. 2 non introeat omni 
hora in sanctum interius uel ad faciem 
propitiationis in nube enim wuidebor 
super propitiationem, Cod. Lugd. We 
might thus read nubs insidet (cf. Exod. 
1120, 1320) or something of the kind: 
it would perhaps hardly be necessary to 
alter sacra ..arca into sacrae arcae. The 
connexion would be : ‘inasmuch as the altar 
of incense is screened by the veil drawn 
before it, and the cloud of glory rests upon 
the ark’ the high-priest must go within the 
veil. Or, we might, as it is suggested to 
me, read gua instead of guia. The rest 
seems to read pretty easily, with Prof. 
Mayor’s excellent restoration of the true 
order (there are plenty of instances of such 
displacement in the MS.). Only if we keep 
wt and remove the full stop after arca, we 
should no longer want the conjectural 
mandans. I should prefer swmmus : summus 


1 Another reading which has been suggested is 
Cherubimque alis praenubitur arca. 
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sacerdos is one of the recognised renderings 
of dpxepeds (Mark x. 336, xi. 270f). The 
whole passage would run thus: 


intimat ... 

ut—quia (or qua) praetentis demissa umbra- 
cula velis 

altar habet, sacraque simul (intus?) nubs 
insidet arca— 

temporibus <summus> referatque locetque 
sacerdos 

se certis, pia vota ferens, ke. 


The points I feel rather clear about are 
intimat...ut... vreferat (for the construc- 
tion of intimo with ut see Vogel in Archiv. f, 
lat. Lexikog. iii. 115), and Prof. Mayor’s cor- 
rection of the last two lines: the rest is very 
uncertain. 

It might be supposed that a book dealing 
with such a subject would be dry and dull. 
There could not be a greater mistake. It is 
really brimming over with humour, which 
finds expression in the raciest and most pun- 
gent English. The blunders of the scribes 
and of some of their modern emenders 
are pursued with almost exuberant vigour. 
The reader is carried away by the frankness 
and zest of it all, though he may wince a 
little now and then if he thinks himself 
capable of like blunders. He may imagine 
himself back in a Shrewsbury class-room 
with a master at the desk who has the whole 
world of scholarship at beck and call, but 
who has not altogether given up the use of 
the cane. 

I can believe what we are told on p. lxv. 
—astonishing as the feat would be—that the 
‘conjectures were almost all made in the 
space of six -weeks.’ Many of them have 
the appearance of having been struck out at 
heat. They have all the brilliance which 
comes from such circumstances of composi- 
tion. But I am not sure that the cooling 
process might not have somewhat reduced 
their number. And on a closer study of 
some passages of the original I seem to see, ° 
what Prof. Mayor I have no doubt would be 
the first to admit, that something is still left 
for the coming editor. The poem, indeed, 
in its present condition seems made to be a 
practice-ground for the masters in criticism ; 
and I turn from it with a sense of relief that 
the task should fall to such scholars as Prof. 
Mayor and Dr. Peiper and not to me. 

W. Sanpay. 
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IWAN MULLERS HANDBOOK OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. 


Iwan Miiller’s Handbook of Classical Anti- 
quity. Vol. IV. (Parts 2 and 3). Die 
(riechischen Altertiimer. 2. Die Kriegs- 
altertiimer, von Dr. Apotr Baver. 3. Die 
Privataltertiimer, von Dr. Iwan MULLER. 


A Hanpsook on such a large scale as Dr. 
Miiller’s must necessarily be uneven; but 
the treatment of the subjects in this instal- 
ment is admirable and thoroughly adapted 
for use, the authors striving for nothing but 
to give the results of the most recent re- 
searches in the plainest language and in the 
arrangement which will best admit of easy 
reference. 

Prof. Adolf Bauer writes the Aviegsalter- 
tiimer on the usual and well-approved lines, 
beginning with the Homeric army, passing 
on to the Spartan, Athenian, Theban, Sicilian, 
and Macedonian armies, finishing with an 
admirable chapter on the military system of 
the times of the Diadochi. In each chapter 
there is an account of the naval as well as of 
the military arrangements. There are plenty 
of plans with full descriptions to enable 
those who have not got good eyes for military 
tactics to follow the evolutions described in 
the Greek authors. Prof. Bauer has incor- 
porated in his work the best conclusions of 
his predecessors, particularly of Riistow and 
Kéchly, and Droysen; but his summary is 
much more readablé than that of those 
scholars. It might perhaps have been better 
if more notes had been added with reference 
to controverted matters of detail, if the 
Greek technical terms had more frequently 
been given, and if the bibliography (which 
is extensive and valuable) had been put at 
the end of each paragraph rather than at the 
end of each main section. References are 
almost always given (in the text) for every 
statement ; one omission we have noticed is 
that to Arrian, vii. 23, 3, attesting the pay 
of the Macedonian phalangite (p. 317). 

Perhaps we may object to Prof. Bauer 
that on p. 268 he does not make sufficiently 
clear the nature of the Athenian yAo/—that 
they were mostly archers, not what is usually 
understood by the word, dartmen and 
slingers, and that when the latter appear 
in the Athenian army they are generally 
foreigners, e.g. Thuc. vii. 60, 4, cf. Arnold, 
lv. 94, 2; that he fails to notice (p. 273) 
that the dexddapyor and men- 
tioned by Xenophon (Hipparch. 2, 2: 4, 9) 
are only officers which are recommended to 


be appointed ; and that he adheres (p. 319) 
to the old error of Livy (xxxiii. 8, 13, hastis 
positis) in explaining the phrase caraBddXew 
tas capioas (Polyb. xviii. 24, 9) as throwing 
aside (wegwerfen) the sarissas, whereas it 
means ‘levelling.’ But Prof. Bauer’s whole 
work is excellent, and it is to be heartily 
recommended. 

The long division on the Privataltertiimer 
of the Greeks, ‘the most human of men,’ 
written by the editor-in-chief of the whole 
work, Dr. Iwan Miiller, is the ideal of a 
handbook. The arrangement is about as 
systematic as could be conceived. The 
necessary conditions of life, houses, clothes, 
and food, are treated of first; then the 
family life, education, death and burial of 
the individual; lastly the social system, 
handicrafts, agriculture, manufacture, trade 
and social intercourse. Each of these sub- 
jects is treated historically, beginning from 
prehistoric times, passing through the Phoe- 
nician, Homeric, Classical, Alexandrine down 
to late in the Roman Empire: for Prof. 
Miiller justly holds that the real interest in 
the study of antiquities is in their historical 
development, especially now that ever-increas- 
ing knowledge derived mainly from excava- 
tions is bridging over the great gaps that 
used to exist between the different periods 
of Greek history. The treatment of the 
several main subjects in the different periods 
is most thoroughgoing, results being confined 
to the text, special disputed points being 
referred to the notes, and references given 
to where the discussions on these points can 
be followed out into greater detail, while at 
the end of each paragraph is a copious 
bibliography. In the case of subjects which 
require illustration, there are plates sufficient 
for the ordinary student. The learning Prof. 
Miiller shows is exhaustive; hardly a work 
on any branch of his subject in any language 
escapes him, and yet his learning never 
deprives him of a clear and readable style, 
or of his sound critical judgment, which is 
always ready to maintain its own temperate 
and convincing opinions (e.g. pp. 399%, 4101, 
4321, &c.) ; nor does it at all blur the clear 
Anschauungsvermégen which a writer on 
antiquities should have, witness the inter- 
esting sections on the water supply of the 
Greek towns (§§ 25, 26). It is hardly ever 
that any of his remarks call for qualification. 
One may perhaps disagree with his reverting 
(p. 441c), in spite of Curtius and Fick, to 
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the old interpretation of dAdyorys, ‘ barley- 
meal eating,’ and object to the statement 
(p. 4486?) that the Stoics did not discoun- 
tenance the marriage of close relations, as 
leaving an impression more unqualified than 
Zeller intended, as is shown by the continua- 
tion of the discussion in Zeller (iii.? 1, 2617), 


and some other points equally insignificant, 
But even such are few and far between, and 
bear no proportion at all to the vast mass 
of systematised information which is 50 
admirably and lucidly set forth. 

L, C. Purszr, 


A Theory of the Origin and Development of 
the Heroic Hexameter. By Firz GERALD 
TisDALL, Ph.D. 40 pp. New York, 1889, 


Tuts is an ingenious and wholly independent attempt 
to solve the problem of the origin and development 
of the heroic hexameter. The author had never 
seen Usener’s treatise on Altgriechischer Versbau, 
and seems to have been ignorant of Allen’s paper 
Ueber den Ursprung des homerischen Versmasses 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 1879, and of the discussion in 
Westphal’s Metrik, Vol. II. He observed that the 
‘feminine caesura,’ after the trochee in the third foot, 
predominated in the Homeric poems, and connected 
this with the frequent appearance of a trochee in the 
sixth foot of the verse. He desired ‘a theory 
which shall explain the invariable absence of the 
dactyl from the sixth foot.’ His statement of the 

revailing view of the growth of the Homeric verse 
is hardly fair. Probably Mr. Monro, to whose 
Grammar he refers, does not hold that the hexameter 
had its origin ‘ in joining together words which form 
six consecutive dactyls.’ Dr. Tisdall’s view as to 
the gradual evolution of metrical forms is, I think, 
generally accepted. 

The author works out for himself with consider- 
able labour what had been pretty well established 
before—that quantity was disregarded in the most 
primitive verse. The primitive foot he believes, was 
the spondee. The dactyl was a laterinvention. ‘It 
may have resulted from accident, but I fully believe 
that it came about naturally and necessarily in the 
development of the heroic metre, and not before.’ 
The primitive long metre was the spondaic trimeter ; 
the dimeter would have been too short, the tetra- 
meter would have been too easily separated into 
dimeters. The original hexameter was formed by the 
union of two spondaic trimeters. The verse-sentence 
and word-sentence corresponded, and each trimeter 
was followed by a slight pause. The pause after the 
first trimeter was shorter than that at the close of the 
hexameter, for the two trimeters were more closely 
connected with each other than with the preceding 
and following hexameters. ‘ An equal division of the 
verse is precisely what a composer would aim at.’ 
Since the first half of the verse, with the shorter 
pause, would require more time for recitation than 
the second half, in order to restore equality to the 
trimeters a short syllable was added to the second 
half of the verse, immediately after the pause. 
(This is illustrated by the capital letters B.D.E.S. in 
which the type-founder makes the upper half smaller 
than the lower in order to give an apparent equality 
to the two halves of the letter; while to the un- 
trained eye, both halves are of the same size.) The 
pause when placed in the middle of the third foot 
carried the centre of gravity of the verse a trifle too 
far back, and the feminine caesura was preferred. 
But the masculine caesura was for a long time (in the 
spondaic hexameter period) the legitimate pause, and 
acquired as it were vested rights, and was never cast 


out utterly but always had a strong feeling in its 
favour. 

As for the rhythm of the verse—in the coincidence 
of the word-sentence and verse-sentence, the im- 
portant words would come first and the slow spondaic 
movement was preferred for the first two feet, as 
more emphatic. The antithesis is formed by the 
accelerated movement of the dactyls in the fourth 
and fifth feet. ‘Spondaic’ verses are a survival of 
the original metres, 

These are, in brief, the views set forth in this tract. 
It is a pity that the author did not know the invest- 
igations of Allen and Usener which seem to show 
conclusively that the original Indo-European metre 
consisted of four feet—not of three. Perhaps he 
would not allow any connection between the Greek 
hexameter and the metres of other nations. 

Some statistics with regard to the difference of 
rhythm in different Greek and Latin poems close the 
paper. The most interesting is the following: ‘The 


feminine caesura in the third foot a) 
as wo evvere, podoa, A ds 


moAAd @ 1, occurs in Iliad, 545 [in 1000 verses]; 
Odyssey, 580; Vergil, 106. The masculine caesura 
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waxeorOa A 8, occurs in Iliad, 287 ; Odyssey, 261 ; 
Vergil, 256—almost exactly the same in the three 


poems. The masculine caesura (J [sic], 


as A Tnaniddew A 1, occurs 
in Iliad, 150 ; Odyssey, 158; Vergil, 591’!! This 
difference between masculine caesuras has, I think, 
never before been noted. 

T. D. Seymour. 


The Fragments of the Persika of Ktesias. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by JoHN 
GitmorE, M.A. London, Macmillan and Co. 
1888. 8s. 6d. 


Eprtions of Ktesias were more frequent in the former 
than they have been in the latter half of the present 
century. Besides the works of Borheck (Ed. 2, 
1808-10) and Lion (1823), we have the laborious 
compilations of Bihr (1824) and K. Miiller in the 
Didot series (1844). Since the time of Miiller, how- 
ever, no one appears to have thought it worth while 
to spend much time over an author who, as Rawlin- 
son puts it, ‘forges names and numbers at pleasure, 
distorts with wonderful audacity the historical facts 
best known to the Greeks, and is convicted by the 
recent cuneiform discoveries of having striven to rise 
into notice by a system of enormous lying whereto 
the history of literature scarcely presents a parallel.’ 

The object of the present edition of the Persika of 
Ktesias is two-fold : (1) to improve the arrangement of 
the text, by bringing the fragments and epitome 
into their proper connexion ; (2) to incorporate In 
the notes the results of modern discoveries, so far 
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as they bear directly or indirectly on the narrative of 
Ktesias. The extant remains of the twenty-three 
pooks of thePersika consist of two epitomes (that of 
books 1—6 by Diodorus, that of the remaining 
books by Photius),and fragments, seldom verbatim, 
reserved in various authors from Xenophon to 

tathius. Of the two objects the present editor 
has had before him, the former is of minor import- 
ance, few of the fragments being of a value which 
calls for a determination of their place in the original 
work. With regard to the latter, it becomes a 
question whether the knowledge of ancient Eastern 
history which the editor possesses would not have 
been better employed in producing some independent 
work, rather than by grafting his knowledge in the 
form of notes on an obscure and untrustworthy 
writer. Mr. Gilmore annotates with care and impar- 
tiality ; he holds no brief either for Ktesias on the 
one hand, or Herodotus on the other. He has to 
make the best of a bad author, and he perhaps makes 
it when he says that Ktesias’ statements on Persian 
history from the defeat of Astyages down to B.c. 398 
are ‘at least deserving of consideration.’ He does 
not embark upon the task of whitewashing one more 
evil reputation, and his verdict upon his author 
would probably on the whole be that of Aristotle, 
Arrian, and Lucian, with whom to 
characterise anything as ‘a statement made by 
Ktesias’ is often only a polite way of saying that it 
is a Aaumpoy evoua, 

A. H. Cooke. 


Demosthenes, Ausgewahite Reden; fur den 
Schulgebrauch herausgegeben von Dr. Karl 
Workr. Mit einer Karte u. einem Titelbild. 
Zweite vermehrte Aufiage. Leipzig, Freytag. 
1889. pp. 92 ; 80 Pf. 


TuE first edition of this text of eight of the public 
speeches of Demosthenes was noticed at some length in 
the Classical Review, i p. 271. After a lapse of 
nearly two years we now have a slightly enlarged 
edition reproducing the same text, together with all 
the misprints which I then pointed out; the only 
difference being that they are now enumerated in 
the preface with the quiet remark that the proper 
correction of the text is reserved for a third edition. 
The short biographical notice and the summaries of 
the speeches, which were formerly in Latin, now 
appear in an expanded form and a German dress. 
otes on historical points have been added at the end 
of the book. In the index of names, the same 
blunders which I mentioned in Nov. 1887 are repeated 
in the German version. Thus Erythrae in Chers.24 is 
still described as situated in Boeotia, when the 
context clearly proves that Erythrae in Asia Minor is 
meant ; and the Carian Prince of the de Pace 25 is 
still identified with Mausolus instead of his brother 
Idrieus, The editor is good enough to thank re- 
viewers of his first edition fir chr freundliches 
Wohlwollen, If he cares to retain their goodwill, he 
will take pains not to allow his book to be reprinted 
again without removing these flagrant mistakes. 
J.E.S 


La Morale d’Aristote, par Mme. JutEs FAVRE 


(née Velten). Paris, F. Alcan. 1889. 3 f. 50. 


AN unpretending book might be written on the 
Ethics of Aristotle, which would both give consider- 
able assistance to those who were studying the 
original for the first time, and also perhaps prove of 
ag to the general reader unacquainted with 
trek or unwilling to grapple with the difficulties 
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of Aristotle’s own text. Such a book would give the 
contents of the Ethics accurately and —s but 
would present. them in an easier form with a certain 
amount of explanation and expansion, so as to be half 
a translation and half a commentary. Its author 
would need to be a good Greek scholar, well read in 
more of Aristotle than the Ethics, and yet aware of 
the differences between the different Aristotelian 
writings, with a lucid style, a clear understanding, 
and something of Aristotle's own love for the 
minutiae of analysis, division and classification. 

La Morale d’Aristote stops considerably short 
of this ideal. There is no evidence in it that its 
author has any knowledge of Greek, and it contains 
some things that would suggest the opposite inference. 
Mme. Jules Favre quotes Aristotle very often, at 
great length, and by no means injudiciously, but the 
quotations always come from the translations by 
Thurot or Saint-Hilaire, and there is not a single 
reference anywhere to the original. Again, without 
a single word of explanation or comment, the author 
treats the Nicomachean Ethics, the Eudemian Ethics, 
the Magna Moralia, the Politics, &c. as all equally 
Aristotelian and authoritative, quoting from each in 
turn anything that she likes, as though the author 
were known to be the same and to have written them 
all on exactly the same principles. 4 fortiori, 
therefore, no doubts are hinted at as to the internal 
unity of the Nicomachean Ethics themselves. 

These are serious drawbacks, but not the worst. 
Not only have we all sorts of things obtruded upon 
us which are not to be found in what must be reckoned 
at any rate as the most complete and authoritative 
exposition of Aristotle’s views on moral subjects, but 
the account of what is to be found there is by no 
means satisfactory. It cannot be said with truth 
that the author has properly grasped either the first 
principles of the system or the details in which it is 
worked out. There is not room here to show this 
with regard to the first principles, but the unsatis- 
factory way iu which details are dealt with may be 
illustrated. 

The general theory of the mean is stated in the 
very briefest way, and it is quite plain that Mme. 
Favre has never realised to herself accurately in 
detail what it means. She has no idea of what the 
thing is, of which there may be too much, too little, 
ortherightamount. Inthe general statement she does 
not tell us, and we presently find her representing 
Aristotle (p. 99) as making vice to be an excess of 
virtue, and again (p. 108) as making rashness an 
excess of courage and insensibility an excess of 
temperance. It is no wonder therefore if she thinks 
that Aristotle contradicts himself (p. 108). Aristotle 
says that the ‘absolute mean’ belongs to arithmetical 
—— and that the ‘relative mean’ is different : 

me. Favre makes him compare the relative mean 
and its extremes to arithmetical proportion (p. 99). 

One of the best tests of capacity to understand and 
expound a complicated subject is furnished by the 
book on justice, for, though there are no metaphysi- 
cal difficulties about it, it certainly requires a clear 
head. But the exposition here given is not clear nor 
complete nor accurate. For instance in the brief 
account of ‘la justice dans la réciprocité’ there is 
not a word about the subject to which Aristotle gives 
nine-tenths of the chapter, the subject of trade, 
money, &c. In many other matters also the details are 
either omitted or erroneously stated. Yet Aristotle 
has a special turn for details, and it is only by going 
carefully into them that we can really understand 
his meaning and appreciate his intellectual power. 

On page 366 Mme. Favre calls Aristotle ‘l’ami de 
Socrate et de Platon.’ Now Socrates was put to 
death more than a dozen years before Aristotle was 
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born. It would however be unfair not to add that 
there are many points well put and many things 
quite accurately stated in Mme. Favre’s book. If she 
sometimes puts Aristotle right wrongly, and at other 
times leaves the reader in doubt whether she is 
stating his views or her own, there is still much in 
her book to please and benefit any one who wishes on 
easy terms to obtain some knowledge of a famous 
philosopher. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 


Ovidii Tristium Liber Tertius. Edited, with 
notes by Rev. Epcar SANDERSON, M.A. (Oxford, 
Parker). 1s. 


Tuis is a hastily written edition, the author of which 
has not taken the trouble to acquaint himself with 
the literature of his subject. In a section of the 
introduction devoted to the editions he omits the 
important second Aldine of Naugerius, though the 
first Aldine is duly recorded. The ablest of all Ovid’s 
editions, N. Heinsius, is not mentioned, though we 
are referred to the feeble edition of D. Heinsius. The 
last Teubner text by Ehwald is ascribed to Merkel ; 
Riese and Giithling are unknown. The section on 
the MSS. reveals still deeper depths of ignorance. 
When we read in the preface that the text of this 
edition has been corrected by a careful collation 
(Weise’s apparently) of the Leipsig and Aldine (!) 
MSS. (Weise says ‘ad codicum Lipsiensius Aldina- 
rumque fidem’) we at once grow suspicious. The 
editor has not heard of the best MS., the Marcianus 
(L), nor of the Wolfenbiittel MS. (G), to say nothing 
of the Holkham and Vatican MSS. (HV). He 
contents himself with an inexact list of the MSS. of 
Heinsius and Merkel. He imagines that the Palatine 
MSS. are still in the Palatine library, whereas they 
are in the Vatican. He does not know that the 
Hamburgensis is no longer at Hamburg (where there 
is no MS. of the Tristia), but at Copenhagen. It is 
such work as this that deservedly brings English 
editions into contempt on the Continent, and fosters 
habits of inaccuracy. In the introduction we learn 
that the Jbis is ‘a satire.’ To say nothing of the 
Greek poets, whoever has read Catullus will demur to the 
statement that ‘ of all ancient poets, Ovid is the least 
antique in style.’ A sentence such as the following, 
‘he would have been filled and thrilled with a yet 
more poignant pride’ is disagreeably suggestive of Mr. 
Swinburne. A glance at Sedlmayer’s or Ehwald’s 
edition will show that H. xiii.135 must not be quoted 
as the single example of egé in the Augustan poets. 

We are told that ‘Ovid has Nasd several times’. 
Where has he Nasd ? The notes are hopelessly 
slovenly : diffuse where a note is not needed, vague or 
misleading or more frequently absent (as ¢.g. on the 
singular use of num in a series of questions (i. 41) 
where real difficulties present themselves. Locus Vestae 
(i. 29) is wrongly explained as the ‘ temple of Vesta.’ 
Carus (el. v) is imagined to be a mere pseudonym. 
Insomnia (viii. 27) is explained as neut. pl. of the adj. 
insomnis. Axe tremente (x. 12) is translated ‘the 
shivering pole’ without comment. Marmor (x. 47) 
is wrongly implied to be frequently used by Ovid for 
the sea, In xi. 33, 34 nil sit &c, is rendered ‘let 
there be (in your view) nothing in those charges’ &c. : 
the editor fails to see that the subj, is hypothetical. 
In the same place guod is absurdly explained as 
equivalent to quale. As long as such books are in 
the hands of schoolboys, it will be vain for their 
masters to attempt to create in them habits of gram- 
matical accuracy. 


S. G. OwEN, 
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Le Puniche di Tiberio Cazio Silio Italico, 
Traduzione di ONoRATO OCCIONE. Seconda 
Edizione. Torino, 1889. 


Tuis is a translation in blank verse of the Punica ot 
Tiberius Catius Silius Italicus, as we learn the poet's 
full name to have been from an inscription in the 
Fasti Sodalium Augustalium Claudialium J. J, 
vi. 1984). M. Occione thinks the original name was 
Silius, and that he was adopted by a Tiberius Catius, 
At the same time he mentions other views in his 
instructive Proemio, pp. x. xi. 

The Latin text of the poem faces the Italian trans. 
lation. It is very difficult for a foreigner to pronounce 
on the merits of the latter, but the verdict of his 
countrymen may be accepted as conclusive in its 
favour. For Silius is not an interesting poet, except 
here and there ; and the large size and costly get-up 
of the two handsomely printed octavos would never 
have reached a second edition if the work did not 
stand on merits of its own. So far as I can jud. 
it is tolerably close to the Latin, but with enough 
variation in the diction and forms of expression to 
relieve the monotony of the original. A fair specimen 
is the well-known passage describing Ennius fighting 
as a soldier in the Roman army, xii. 393 sqq. : 


Dalla vetusta origine disceso 
Di re Messapo, nelle prime file 
Ennio pugnava, della lazia vite 
Onorato la destra. Era ei venuto 
Dalla rozza Calabria e nell’ antica 
Rudia era nato, in Rudia ora soltanto 
Pel suo figlio nomata. Or egli (pari 
Al tracio vate che, deposto A plettro, 
Quando furon da Cizico assalite 
Le navi d’Argo, rodopee siiette 
Acre lanciava) per la molta strage 
Che facea de’ nemici e I’ indomato 
Bellico ardore, si parea fra tutti 
Maraviglioso. Il vide Osto e d’un tratto, 
Gloria immortal sperando, ove togliesse 
Quel flagello dal campo, un’ asta avventa 
Gagliardamente. Ma lo sforzo vano 
Derise Apollo su le nubi assiso, 
E sviando lo stral lunge nell’ aure. 
—Troppo, dice o garzon, oh! troppo osasti, 
Ebbio Ai speme. Questo capo é sacro, 
E dolce cura delle Muse ; é un vate 
Digno di Apollo. In nobil carme ei primo 
Dira l’itale guerre, e a cielo i duci 
Lever’ col suo canto. L’Elicona 
Risonare ei fara di lazii modi, 
Non in fama secondo e non in merto 
Al veglio d’Ascra. 

Rostnson ELus, 


De Hygini Memoria Scholiis in Ciceronis 
Aratum Harleianis seruata. Scripsit 6. 
KAvuFFMANN. Breslau, 1888. 3 Mk. 60. 


Tus is one of the dissertations contained in the third 
volume of the Breslawer Philologische Abhandlungen. 
In the British Museum there are two MSS., Harl. 
647 of cent. ix.—x., Cotton, Tib. 13, 5 of cent. xi., m 
which vv. 1-226 of Cicero’s Aratea are illustrated 
by figures of twenty-four constellations, and Latin 
Scholia explanatory of each. Both MSS. are well 
known, owing to the minute account of them, espe 
cially of the pictures (which in the former MS. are, 
where perfect, of great beauty) given by Ottley in the 
Archaeologia, xxvi. pp. 145 sqq. _Kauffmann’s object 
is to present in an exact form the Latin Scholia 3s 
given by both MSS., to which he adds fragments 
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belonging to the same body of Scholia, copied in the 
fifteenth century by Cyriac of Ancona, the famous 
and much defamed collector of inscriptions, from a 
MS. in the chapter library of Vercelli. This MS. is 
now lost; but the additions which the discovery of 
Cyriac’s apograph by Reifferscheid enable us to make 
to the two former MSS. are, though small, worth 
having. Allalike coincide closely with the Astronomia 
of Hyginus, the variations of which, most exactly 
drawn from a very considerable number of MSS., are 
iven with the variants of the three codices of the 

cholia above described A (Harl.), K (Cotton), C 
(Vercelli). 

The work is evidently done with great care, and 
forms an important pendant to the Scholia on the 
Aratea of Germanicus, edited by Breysig in 1867. In 
particular the errors of writing committed by the 
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scribe of A (it is in capitals), are classified and will 
be found a useful contribution to the critical study 
of palaeography. The Scholia themselves are also 
not without value. Thus p. ix. in the Scholion on 
Lyra, the words ‘quod initio a Mercurio facta de 
testudine Orpheo est tradita, qui Calliopes et Ocagri 
erat filius eius rei maxime studiosus,’ are the best 
illustration which I know of the meaning of heredem 
in Manil. v, 325, 6. 


Nune surgente Lyra testudinis enatat undis 
Forma per heredem tantum post fata sonantis. 


Again, the accusative Adoniwm = Adonim, as well as 
the construction subpositus manw sinistra, pp. Xi. 
xiv., may be thought to justify my reading in Catull. 
xxix. 8, lxvii. 32. 

RoBInson ELLs. 


NOTES. 


Tue Joint UNDIVIDED FamILy AT ATHENS.—In 
an article on ‘Kin and Custom’ in No. 31 of the 
Journal of Philology, Mr. F. B. Jevons brings forward 
some instances of the existence of the Joint Undivided 
Family at Athens. The instances he brings forward 
are three, taken respectively from the speech against 
Leochares, that of Aeschines against Timarchus (§ 102) 
and that of Isaeus on the estate of Philoctemon. Of 
these the first is that on which he lays the greatest 
stress ; and it seems worth while to point out that 
owing to one or two oversights he has overstated the 
evidence here afforded. ‘In this case,’ says Mr. 
Jevons (p. 102), ‘ Euthymachus had three sons, who 
on the death of their father continued to live on the 
joint undivided property. Eventually one of them 
died, and the remaining two continued to live on the 
undivided estate.’ So far there is nothing to note, 
save that one step in the story has been omitted, 
namely that besides three sons (Midylides, Archippus 
and Archiades) Euthymachus also left a daughter 
(Archidice), and that this daughter was, after the 
father’s death, given in marriage and dowered by her 
surviving brothers, Midylides and Archiades (§§ 9 and 
17). Mr. Jevons proceeds: ‘Then one of them (the 
brothers) married, brought home his wife, and still 
the two brothers, the wife, and the child by the mar- 
riage continued to live in one joint undivided family, 
even till the daughter was old enough to be offered in 
matriage by her father to her uncle. The offer was 
declined, and the family continued to live together 
till the death of the old bachelor.’ Well, not exact- 
ly; the speaker expressly says that, though the bache- 
lor Archiades was willing that the property should 
temain undivided (thus securing the object of the 
proposed marriage), he remained living by himself in 
Salamis (4AAa kal thy dvéunrov bia 
Tvyxwphoas elvar Kal’ adtoy ev 
What follows in Mr. Jevons’s article is remarkable. 
‘Here I wish to note in passing that the daughter 
was considered to be and is called by Demosthenes 
(§ 17) the joint daughter of both brothers ; and that 
she was given in marriage eventually and dowered by 
both brothers jointly rhy adeA@hy Thy éav- 
Tov 6 MeibvAidns 6 ’Apxiddns). Mr. Jevons, 
apparently confusing Archidice the sister of Midy- 
lides and Archiades with Clitomache the daughter of 
Midylides, has translated the words just quoted as if 
Instead of adeAphy he had read dvyarépa. 

In fact this ease, when properly represented, hardly 
brings before us any phenomena that might not be 

NO, XXVII. VOL. III, 


found, springing from mere considerations of con- 
venience, in most states of society. It might almost 
be assumed without direct evidence that there were 
cases at Athens where a married son lived under his 
father’s roof, or a bachelor lived with his married 
brother and his wife. 

That considerations of convenience had much to do 
with such arrangements where they occur appears 
pretty clearly from the facts alleged in Mr. Jevons’s 
second instance, Aeschines against Timarchus, § 102; 
if indeed we are justified in accepting as facts the 
statements made in a speech of this kind. Here, we 
are told, there were three brothers who for some time 
after their father’s death lived without dividing his 
property. Then one of the brothers dies, and one of 
the two survivors undertakes the administration of 
the whole estate. But why? Because the remaining 
surviving brother is blind and an invalid. Isaeus’ 
speech on the estate of Philoctemon proves nothing 
whatever, as far as I can see, save that Euctemon, 
who survived all his sons, did not choose to divide 
up his property during his lifetime. 

It deserves notice that the fact that a family estate 
is not broken up does not necessarily imply living 
under the same roof, as we see by the case of 
Arzhiades. One would be glad to know whether 
Athenian social life gives us any instance of two 
married sons living under the father’s roof, or of two 
married brothers living together. Even such an 
arrangement as this might have its origin in con- 
siderations of convenience, though it may be granted 
that the presumption would be otherwise. 

E. S, Toompson. 
* * 
* 


Arscu. Pers. 814: 


Kovdérw KaKav 
kpnmis GAA’ exmadederat. 


There are two main lines of interpretation of the 
above, which differ according to the meaning attached 
to «pnts. 

1. The metaphor is from a building. ‘ Nor is the 
basement course yet laid of their woes but still the 
edifice is being reared.’ The objections to this are : 

a. The violent change of metaphor involved in the 
word éemaiSevera: which could not really be applied 
to a building. 

b. It is absurd to make Darius say that the miseries 
of the Persians are only beginning after Plataea. 
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2. L. and S. give for xpnmis the sense ‘base’ or 
bottom. Joining to this the probable correction 
éxmdverat, we get a metaphor from a spring. The 
Persians have not yet got to the bottom of their woes, 
but still the fount gushes over. But no sense can be 
given in this case to dreor:, Allowing that xpymis 
may be used of a slab under a well, the slab must be 
said dretvat whether the well be full or empty. 

I propose therefore to read 


Kovdémw Kaxav 
kpnmls éweotw GAA’ er’ exmidverat. 


xpnmls is to be taken in the sense of ‘dam’ as in Hdt. I. 
185, II. 170: and the passage will translate :—‘ A dam 
is not yet set to the stream of our woes but still it 
overflows.’ The metaphor is thus continuous and 
clear. 

Further it is highly probable that a scribe only 
knowing xpnrls in its common sense would attach no 
sense to éreorw in this context ; that he could find 
sense in the verb éxeorw is clear from the fact that 
many commentators have done so. Once this cor- 
ruption had crept into the text the word éxmdvera, 
which was at least rare, would lose all significance and 
it was presumably replaced by its nearest equivalent 
in form, the unintelligible éxmadeverat. 

S. L. Gwynn. 
* * 
* 


Euriripes, Bacchae. 
Lines 235—6 (Kirchhoff), 


tavOoier Boorpyxoow 
oivwmds, xdpitas "Appoditns 


is Badham’s emendation of the MS. 
Kéuny ; olvwrds Barnes’ emendation of oivwrd 
7 (C) or oivwrds 7 (B). B. has also Scots. 

With less change, keeping the MS. e¥oopov xéunv 
of 235, we might read 


Kéunv 
OINWI FANWEEIC, xdpiras ’Agpodirns Exwv. 


yavw0els is explained by Hesychius as 
Lines 260—2. 
yuvait) yap 
[8mov Bérpvos év Sart) yiryverar ydvos] 
obx byits obdty Eri 


The bracketed line appears otiose here, and has a 
suspicious similarity to lines 382-3, as Prof. Tyrrell 


has remarked. If, omitting it, for €ETIAET W of 262 


we read ETTAACW (cf. Baxxelaow of 
line 218), we get a more directly continuous reference 
to Tiresias : and supposing érAdow corrupted into 
Aéyw, the @r: may account for the insertion of the 
previous line Bérpvos k.7.A. 


The sense will then be ‘No healthful matter is 


it for women, that thou, for thine own ends, hast 
falsely devised in these rites.’ 


Lines 270—1. 


Opacis te Suvards Kal olds 7’ 
kaxds moAlrns yiyverat, vodv Exwv. 


That line 270, even admitting re as simply connec- 


tive, is awkward in expression will be generally 
conceded. 6¢ for re is an obvious emendation: and 
the lines might be read :— 


Opasds 3%, KAKOAOTEIN ONO!’ 


AN HI 


kakds moAitns ylyverat. 
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‘One that is rashly bold, that can speak evil of all 
matters whatsoever they be, is found an evil citizen, 
Line 278. 


6 em) ravrimadov, 5 Seuédns ydvos. 


If we read 3s 8 7AGev here, there is no need of 
further change. 


SopHocLes. Ajax. 
Line 112 (Dindorf). 

None of the explanations of xafpew are quite con- 
vincing. ZL. has éyéyeo, This might suggest the 
reading :— 

xalpwy THAN’ Eywy’ bpleuat 
‘ Gladly in all things else does Ajax yield to Athene,’ 
ALFRED Goopwiy. 


* 


Sorn. Phil. 344, 7’ ’Odvaceds Tpopeds 
matpés. 1 would suggest adrés instead of Bios. 
Neoptolemus would thus say, ‘there came to fetch me 
this very Ulysses and my father’s tutor.’ The palaeo- 
graphical difference between AIOZ and A[T]TO is 
very small. 


Soru. Phil. 348 f., ob wordy xpovov p’ wh 
odx) Sophocles most likely wrote 
taxivand not taxv. Cf. v. 526, raxds : 1080, 
Taxes. 

ALEX, PALLIS. 


TuHuc. iv. 98.—rovrwy ta del yiyvecba, 
Ocpamevdueva ovs bv mpds Tois kal 
divwvra. [The Athenians at Delium.] The sense 
obviously is: the temples belong to the conquerors 
(rovTwy), if only they take care of them in the 
established and customary manner. But mpbds roisei. 
gives a different sense: ‘if only they honour them 
with whatever additions they can make to the 
customary ritual.’ This is adopted by the last 
editors, Messrs. Barton and Chavasse (p. 120—1), 
but the idea of ‘additions’ seems quite at variance 
with the context, however true it is that the 
Athenians prided themselves on i: The re- 
quired sense is given by Stahl and Classen’s mpd tot 
for mpds rots, but here the cause of the MS. corruption 
is not very plain. Perhaps pds trois is a miswriting 
of tpéros, either intentionally repeated in the re- 
lative clause (though this is harsh here), or uninten- 
tionally slipt in from the preceding rpomors. 

F, HAVERFIELD. 
* * 


Dem. Mid. p. 555, § 35d. 

Adyov Kal wep av by 
rods &dlkws ep adrdy 
xph, Kal &y Tis ob 
ob8’ Sinny aoxdAdew, GAAS woreiv 
apxiis aoedyes under. 


Kennedy translates: When aman has answered and 
stood his trial upon the charges against him, then may 
he avenge himself on those who attacked him wrong- 
fully ; and even then, when he sees them committing 
wrong, he is not to snatch them out of the way 
beforehand, not seek by false accusations to escape 
from his own trial; nor ought he to be vexed at 
suffering punishment, but careful from the be- 
ginning not to misbehave himself. 
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The editors appear to acquiesce in this interpreta- 
tion in the main, but there is surely no sense in it. 
Looking at the sentence as a whole, must we not 
conclude that Demosthenes meant to say that, 
whether the accusation is just or unjust, the accused 
should equally submit himself to a trial? If he is 
unjustly accused, he can after answering the charge 
retaliate on his accusers ; if on the other hand he is 
guilty, he ought not to seek to evade justice by 
bringing countercharges against his accusers, but 
quietly submit to punishment. 

But some alteration of the Greek is necessary to 

t this sense out of it. That in any view of the 
meaning there are difficulties has been generally 
recognised. The use of tis, applying first to the 
accuser and then to the accused, is admittedly 
awkward. A. Buttmann proposed abrods instead of 
the second. The 6p% is another difficulty. In 
Kennedy’s version the word, so it seems from a note, is 
to be emphasized, and to be taken as pointing to 
ocular as against mere hearsay evidence. Schafer 
makes it mean ‘si iniuria adeo manifesta sit, ut 
pateat oculis,’ and A. Buttmann ‘et tum quidem 
cum iniuste se accusantes illos videt scil. secundum 
sententiam a judicibus pronuntiatam’. Weil, to do 
away with the double difficulty of 71s and 6p%, proposed 
by pwpdons. o° Tes might 
occur to one in passing ; that would make sense ; but 
the ce might be questionable, and the leading MS. S 
has &Sicodvra ; the awkward 6p@ would remain. 
Weil’s gwpdons on the other hand, though otherwise 
desirable, does not improve upon the ordinary 
interpretation. Perhaps a modification would remove 
all difficulties ; &v &d:codvTa pwpG tis. In this case 
the rére and the «al tore are not coordinate but 
alternative, the meaning of the second rére being 
defined by the following &v 


* * 
* 


Norrs oN THE ‘ NICOMACHEAN Eruics.’ IT. 

1117 a, 13. 7d ofeo Oa... undev avrimabeiv. Surely 
<dv> Aspasius has pndev dv 

1141 a, 25. 1d yap wep) [ard] Exacta 7d Oewpodv 
gaiev av elvar ppdvimov Kal 
We cannot retain both aird and 7d, and aird is the 
more likely of the two to be a gloss, suggested perhaps 
by 1142 a, 1. We get a very good sense by omitting 
it and keeping closely to the MSS. viz. ‘The creature 
which sees the good of each class of animals (éckaora 
sc, 7a (Ga) would be called wise and to its care would 
that class be entrusted.’ 

1144 a, 26. abrav. Surely abdrod sc. tod cxonod. 

1145 b, 1. éxarépav. Perhaps éxarépas, ‘each of 

these two series of ée:s.’ 
_ 1157 b, 36. 7 Hdez. Sus. still keeps to this read- 
ing though dissatisfied with it. But efSe: which is 
the reading of L> and Vet. Int. gives a perfectly good 
sense. It refers to the requirement that the highest 
type of piAla should be éuoedhs, which it is, as is 
said just below (1158 a, 18), 8rav bx’ 
ylynra. Cf. also 1156 0, 34, 1157 a, 4 and contrast 
the dvouorerdeis of 1163 b, 32. 

1162 b, 23. giAlas. Should we not adopt the 
reading of all MSS. but K>, wpedrclas? Only 
wpéAeca can he called Even the ‘more liberal’ 
form of vousxh is not gala, but only has one point in 
common with it Thy avaBorny exe). 

JoHN BURNET. 


* * 
* 
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LIDDELL AND Scort’s GreEK LEXICON: Corri- 
genda. 

(1. 10), Thue. 4, 68.—yevduevos, read yiyvouevos. 

aé&w (1. 11), Zl. 6, 261.—Oupds (deter), read ofvos, and 
compare xduyw II., where the quotation is correctly 
given. 

averitecros, in the quotation from Hes. Op. 746 
(according to Gittling’s transposition), read 
twv instead of avemippéxtwy. But reference should 
be made to Bergk, P. LZ. G. 1036 (note on Anacr. 
109), who retains dvemippéxrwy, but explains it as 
‘uncoloured,’ ‘unpainted,’ instead of ‘ undedicated’ 
as I. and S. 

II, 2, Hdt. 2, 162.—éadety, read tévat. 

Bonvéuos.—L. andS. represent this as = Bovyduos: but 
&yéAat Bovvduor (which is all that is given under the 
parox. form) is quite a different thing. In Theoc. 
20, 41 matda Bonvduov = Bourdadov. 

yaAa0nvds.—The application of this word to Bpépn 
is only supported by ‘Clearch, ap. Ath.’ ; but Theoc. 
24, 31 should be added. 

dé I. 1.—ércvdepdoe: 5¢, Thuc. 4, 86, read 85. 

II, Plat. Mencx. 245 7) €fr., read 
7d 

eiul LV.—eioty of, Lat. sunt qui, read of. 

eis II. 1.—(cf. efxove), read eiodxe. 

é« B.—‘ may follow its case,’ v. 1, 5, omit v. 

étdunvos—étauhvov otros is cited from Xen., but 
the passage is not accurately given. The quotation 
should be Xen. Heil. 3, 4, 3. 

étaréAexus—in two citations from Polyb. the 
breathing is wrong, the denis being substituted for 
the asper. 

éptdaivw.—Od, 2, 206, ‘ ép. ye strive,’ read we, as the 
form used is épidaivouer. 

evopréw.—Xen, Hell. 1, 7, 26 ,read 25. 

1, 50, tpla but 
these words de not occur there ;, Hdt. has rptror 

iaroptoypagpos.—Doid. 1, 9, read Diod. 

8, Eur. Hel. 164, the 
usual reading is ofxrov(cf. Paley, Tauchnitz text, &c. ). 

Avxwos.—no reference is given, only ‘dub. in 
Hesych.’ ; but reference should be made to Arist. 
Hist. An. 9, 24, 6, who uses Adxos (AvKios ?) in this 
sense. 

‘cf. afdwy,’ read al@oy. 

vnntés.—Anth. P. 4, 196, read 6, 4, 3. 

boos V. 2. ‘80m with Com. when followed by 
another, Com. with tocodrg,’ omit comma after 
‘another.’ 

mavovdi—m. Bondeiy is quoted from Xen. Hell. 4, 
4,9; but the reading is tagovdia Bondvivres. The 
same passage is quoted (this time correctly) under 
Tmavovoin. 

ahyvuut I11.—Theocr. 23, 31 (x@dv,, read 

omddyxvov.—(viscera throacis), read thoracis: 2 
‘distinguished from the vrepav,’ read évrepa. 

orépw Il, Td Luc. Muse. Enc. 13 
read Mere. Cond. (the Muscae Encomium has only 
12 §§). 

suxopdvrns—the important passage in Lys. 7, 20, 
ought to have been cited, where it is implied that 
the false accuser is also a gainer by his accusation | 
by elvas ei Kepdaivew 
éBovaAov, 

Plat. Rep. 340, D should have been cited for the 
meaning ‘a quibbler.’ cf. cvxopayréw II. L. and S, 
omit this latter sense of the noun altogether, though 
it is as certain as that of the verb. 

vis II, 2.—pundéves twés, Xen. Hell. 1, 5, 9; read 
pnbdé ofrives, which is the received text. 

Cyr. 1, 4, 23, eis 7. 
read agixvetoba : cf. apicvéouct 1, 4, where the pas- 
sage is cited, though the prep. is wrongly eens és. 
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‘cf. yAavxéds,’ read yAaunds. 

eptépacca, Eur. Hel. 174, read 175, comparing 
Tepoepdvn, under which the quotation is correctly 
given. Soph. Ant. 894. (Wiinder) has form Tepce- 
gacoa, which should be here noted. 

xoan 3.—Ar. Lys. 464, yuvaitly ob xoAhv 
éveivar, read y. ob x. (So Bergk, Bothe, 
Brunck and Blaydes). 

wdydav, ‘a common Aegyptian unguent,’ read 
Egyptian, comparing Aiydrrios, where the word is 
spelt without the A. 

Geop. 9, 9, 6, Katpos &p.: but xatpos=the 
thrums in the loom ; read katpos. 

Launcetot D. DowDAaLL. 


* * 
* 


Catutt. XI. 11. (See Classical Review, July, p. 
293). 
In the line to be emended, 
Gallicum Rhenum horribiles ulti- 
(or horribilesque) 
mosque Britannos, 


perhaps salem might be easier than Munro’s salwm. 
If the words stood thus in the MS. 


horribilé salé ultimosque 


alé before ult may have fallen out or the double 2 
may have led to a slip. 
T. 


* * 
* 


Livy I. 82, 12.—fieri solitum ut fetialis hastam 
Serratam aut sanguineam praeustam ad fines eorum 
errt, 
‘ The difficulties of this passage have been pointed 
out by Madvig, mend. Liv. p. 46. He suggests, 
though not very confidently, that we should trans- 
pose praecustam and sanguineam, thus making 
sanguincam (in the sense of eruentam) go with both ; 
but is inclined to think sanguineam is one of the 
‘codicis archetypi additamenta.’ The transposition 
has been accepted by H. J. Miiller in the 7th edition 
of Weissenborn (1879), but is not very satisfactory 
and the required order is rather ‘hastam sanguineam 
ferratam aut praeustam.’ Moritz. Miiller (ed. 2. 
1888) keeps the MS. reading. That sanguineam 
is appropriate enough appears from passages in Dio 
Cass. (71, 33), raird Te nal ro 7d aiuarades 
mapa TG 'Evvelp és Td 
etwpuhOn. [But is this of the fetial at all?] and 
Amm. Marcell. (19, 2, 7), vixque ubi Grumbates 
hastam infectam sanguine ritu patrio nostrique more 
conjecerat fetialis, omnis exercitus concrepans involat 
in muros. All difficulties will disappear if we can 
read sanguine pracunctam for sanguineam praeustam. 
It is true that praeunctus is apparently not found in 
any classical author, but it has abundant analogy 
in its favour. For wngere used of blood, cf. Hor. C. 
2, 1, 5, arma Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus ; 
Epod. 5, 19, uncta turpis ova ranae sanguine ; and in 
a similar context Verg. Aen. 9, 773, quo non felicior 
alter Ungere tela manu ferrumque armare veneno. 

[The above emendation was suggested by a member 
of my form at St. Paul’s School, with whom I was 
reading the book.—Cur. Cookson. ] 


Attractive as the above emendation is at first sight, 
I think there are difficulties in the way of our accept- 
ing it as what Livy actually wrote. (1) The opposi- 
tion of a blood-tipped to an iron-tipped spear does not 
seem very natural. All the evidence is in favour of 
the dipping in blood being required for the spear of 
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the fetialis in every case, irrespective of its material, 
(2) We know that the pracusta sudis (Caesar, B.G, 5, 
40, Verg. Aen. 7, 524 with notes) was a rude weapon 
used by the Roman soldier even in the time of Caesar, 
We may assume that it was in more common use in 
early times and would therefore be specitied in the 
ancient formula for the proceedings of the fetialis, 
If any change is needed in Madvig’s emendation, I 
should prefer to read sanguine tinctam or wnetam for 


sanguineam. 
J. B. M. 


* * 
* 


Cicero. Pro Cluentio § 180.—‘Cum exsectio illa 
fundi in armario animaduerteretur, quacrebant homi- 
nes quonam modo fieri potuisset, quidam ex amicis 
Sassiae recordatus est se nuper in auctione quadam 
uidisse in rebus minutis aduncam ex omni parte den- 
tatam et tortuosam uenire serrulam, qua illud potuisse 
ita circumsecari uideretur.’ 

Theconstruction of this saw has puzzled Mr. Davies, 
whose doubts have apparently communicated them- 
selves to Mr. Fausset. Neither has properly appre- 
ciated that the instrument in question being a bur- 
glar’s tool naturally does not occur in the ordinary 
carpenter’s repertory. I believe that the saw was a 
round saw shaped like a tea-cup inverted, which 
worked on the bottom of the chest by means of a 
handle moving on the principle of a brace and-bit. 
The words aduncam etc. 1 translate, ‘a curved saw 
with teeth all round and twisted’; ¢ortwosam is 
equivalent to and a repetition of adwncam, for Cicero 
loves to use two nearly identical adjectives to define 
the idea more clearly. The figure subjoined will show 
what I mean. 


S. G. Owen. 


Ovip, Fast. iv. 848.—‘ sicque meos muros transeat 
hostis’ ait. Madvig on de Fin. v. 40 and Haupt 
Opuse. iii. 510 show that the Romansas a rule avoided 
such cacophonies as sicque, hicque, nuncque. Haupt 
allows the line in question because -que is not part of 
the sentence introduced by sic ; but as -gue is neces- 
sarily enclitic this seems to be hardly satisfactory. 
Either then the canon breaks down, or, as I believe 
rather, we shoui.’ emend this line reading sigue, and 
explain the pro;»*.ion as an aposiopesis, ‘ ifan enemy 
were to cross my walls (let him perish in the same 


way). 
S. G. Owen. 
* * 
* 


Dr. Morean’s NOTE ON Pers. Sat. II. 20 (Clas. Rev. 
iii. p. 10).—Ir is difficult to see why guis = uter should 
not be completely and cogently exhibited in an in- 
direct question, and what is the difference between 
an indirect question and ‘a direct question in indirect 
form.’ Dr. Morgan’s citation is only an_ indirect 
‘deliberative’ or ‘dubitative’ question; but Juv. 
viii. 196, quid satius is direct, and keeps the com- 
parative degree. Of course guis=uter is ouly the 
reversion to the general, and invites easy illustra- 
tion. So far as I have observed, only Gildersleeve 
(Lat. Gr. 315, R.) records it, in his note to Caes. 
b. G. v. 44, quinam anteferretur. As has been 
pointed out, the English which has superseded wh:ther 
in this use. 

CAsKIE HARRISON. 
B.ooklyn. 


IN A YEAR. 


I. 


Never any more 
While I live, 

Need I hope to see his face 
As before. 

Once his love grown chill, 

Mine may strive— 

Bitterly we re-embrace, 

Single still. 


II. 


Was it something said, 
Something done, 


Vexed him? Was it touch of hand, 


Turn of head ? 
Strange! that very way 
Love begun : 
Tas little understand 
Love's decay. 


III. 


When I sewed or drew, 
I recall 

How he looked as if I sung, 
—Sweetly too. 

If I spoke a word, 
First of all 

Up his cheek the colour sprung, 
Then he heard. 


IV. 


Sitting by my side, 
At my feet, 

So he breathed the air I breathed, 
Satisfied ! 

I too, at love’s brim 
Touched the sweet : 

I would die if death bequeathed 
Sweet to him. 


Vv. 


‘Speak, I love thee best !’ 
He exclaimed. 
‘Let thy love my own foretell,’ 
I confessed : 
‘Clasp my heart on thine, 
‘ Now unblamed, 
‘Since upon thy soul as well 
‘ Hangeth mine !’ 
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KOPOS. 


por édmis, Ews Bios Eumedos Evra, 
edppov’ drws 7d épdvros iBeiv. 
coi yap épws Tupov 


dyxabev xypi Suecradras. 


tov ever’ dpyioOys ; Adyw HE Kal Epyw ; 
pav 7) xepos ; 
Oadpa pev, Todd’ wapos Epwros* 


Oaipa 70d Tas ap’ ddwAev Epus. 


8° idaivoveay pe Oewpevos, véovoar, 
godovons edoKers TepTVOY 
adovons eddKels TEP aKn 
ei mpocavduny Adyw wore, TpATA 


aip’ epdreye, kar’ exdves. 


cite xapat mpd eit’ avrios iLov, 
TaLTOU dEpos, Eixes 
kal yap yAukis ijxev "Epws: kav xépdos 


cot xdppa Oavodo’ éArrov. 


Adéat p’, & nixov, tov 
Adfopat, dvrnvdwv, xape yap éoxev “Epus. 


Ape’, xeipecow Séuas, durrexe 
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VI. 


Was it wrong to own, 
Being truth? 
Why should all the giving prove 
His alone? 
I had wealth and ease, 
Beauty, youth— 
Since my lover gave me love, 
I gave these. 


Vil. 


That was all I meant, 
—To be just, 

And the passion I had raised, 
To content. 

Since he chose to change 
Gold for dust, 

If I gave him what he praised 
Was it strange? 


VIII. 


Would he loved me yet, 
On and on, 

While I found some way undreamed 
—Paid my debt ! 

Gave more life and more, 
Till, all gone, 

He should smile ‘She never seemed 
‘ Mine before. 


Ix. 


‘What—she felt the while, 
‘Must I think ? 

‘Love’s so different with us men,’ 
He should smile. 

‘ Dying for my sake— 
‘ White and pink ! 

‘Can’t we touch these bubbles then 
‘But they break ?’ 


x. 


Dear, the pang is brief, 
Do thy part, 
Have thy pleasure. How perplext 
Grows belief ! 
Well, this cold clay clod 
Was man’s heart. 
Crumble it—and what comes next ? 
Is it God ? 
Brownie. 


od yap éxpiv pavepodv tov ; ob yap 
édidws* Sipa mopeiv. 
Xpjpacw, ayAaty, KeKdopny 


Tovde yap ipepov, cot TavduKa 
> > 
kai doa tobéovr’, aitios 
ei od Tod xpvo0d pavryv ethov déporByy, 


> , AN) 
ov vépeots Tapéxew TAD 


ei’ Kareixe Siaprepes, ds Twa Téxvqv 
ebpov, dveAriotus 7’ dvtamédwxa xdpw. 
paddov épirovy kal padXov ér’ 


"H 790’ dpa 


eb av érexrempés p’, otov Oupos, 
kav Ovxouv rotos Epus. 


78°, dpas te papaiverat avOos ; 


ap’ iv avons vixerat, 


a 


ta oldv p’ cidev 
areyxrdrepos yeyovas Kéap, ds 


tint dmarnbeion apa Beds ; 
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OBITUARY. 


WILHELM STUDEMUND. 


PuitoLtocy has suffered a loss of the 
severest kind in the untimely death of 
Prof. Studemund, of the University of 
Breslau. For more than a year he had 
been grievously ill, and had had to submit 
to four serious operations : these were unsuc- 
cessful, the seat of the disease was found to 
lie beyond the reach of the surgeon’s knife. 
His long-continued sufferings be bore with 
a fortitude which excited the admiration and 
wonder of those who attended him. Up to 
the very week of his death, and in defiance 
of the most cruel pain, he was hard at work, 
from early morning till late in the evening, 
in order that as much as possible of the 
material which he had collected should be 
available for publication after his death, 
He was fully aware that death was only a 
question of time: after the first operation 
he said to an intimate friend ‘ Fuimus Toes,’ 
and, in reply to entreaties that he would 
spare himself, ‘Der Tod wartet nicht.’ On 
the 8th of August he was released from his 
sufferings: the disease was found to have 
penetrated to the larynx and lungs. 

Wilhelm Studemund was born July 3rd, 
1843, at Stettin, and was the son of a 
wealthy man of business. His school 
education was received at the Marienstifts- 
gymnasium in his native town. He early 
showed an extraordinary gift for languages 
and music. At the age of seventeen he 
went to the University of Berlin, in order 
to study Germanic and Classical Philology : 
but it was at Halle, under the guidance of 
Bergk and Bernhardy, that his studies took 
definite shape. For his doctor’s degree (1864) 
he wrote the dissertation De Canticis 
Plautinis, a remarkable work indeed for a 
young man of twenty-one: he at once took 
rank as a scholar of authority, and this 
piece of undergraduate work was generally 
recognized as the best treatise on the 
difficult question of the metres of the Plau- 
tine cantica until the publication of Spengel’s 
Reformvorschlége, 1882. Soon after his 
degree he visited Italy, and in Milan formed 
the resolution of publishing a transcript of 
the celebrated palimpsest of Plautus in the 
Ambrosian Library, a MS. imperfectly 
collated by Cardinal Mai, and subsequently 
subjected to a more thorough examination 
by Ritschl and Schwarzmann. For twenty- 


four years Studemund kept this work in 


hand, repeatedly visiting Italy to collate the 
MS. anew in doubtful passages and never 
being able to satisfy himself that he had 
exhausted all the resources at his command. 
Like so many other Plautine schemes, this 
work has been interrupted by death. 

On his return from Italy Studemund 
‘habilitated’ as Privat Docent in Halle, and 
in 1868 received a call as Professor Extra- 
ordinarius to Wiirzburg. In 1870 he was 
transferred to the chair of philology at 
Greifswald ; in 1872 to Strassburg, where 
he also undertook the direction of the 
‘Philologisches Seminar.’ During tke years 
1879-86 he brought out his Dissertationes 
Philologicae Argentoratenses (eleven vols.), 
the result of work done partly in the 
Seminar, partly, under the direction of 
Scholl, in the ‘Strassburger Institut fiir 
Alterthumswissenschaft.’ In 1873 he pub- 
lished the results of work done by his pupils 
in the field of pre-classical Latin (Studien 
auf dem Gebiete des archaischen Lateins). 
In conjunction with Mommsen he brought 
out in the same year Analecta Liviana, and 
in 1874 an Lpistula Critica on the subject 
of Fronto. In 1885 he received acall to the 
chair at Breslau, which is now vacated by 
his death. Studemund had a rare gift for 
teaching, and hundreds of students remember 
with gratitude the stimulus which they 
received in his class-rooms. On the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his doctor’s degree (Febr. 
8th, 1889) a number of his pupils from 
Greifswald, Wiirzburg, Strassburg, and 
Breslau dedicated to him a volume of Com- 
mentationes in honorem Gulielmi Studemund, 
guingue abhine lustra summos in philosophia 
honores adepti, a work of which I hope shortly 
to give some account in the Classical Review. 
Another work brought out by Studemund 
was the Breslauer Philologische Abhand- 
lungen, which have now reached several 
volumes. He also produced a transcript of 
the palimpsests of Gaius and Fronto, and 
collated with extreme‘care a large number of 
other MSS., especially of the Greek gram- 
marians and writers on music. 

The readiness of Studemund’s knowledge 
was extraordinary. He had early accustomed 
himself, in consequence of some ailment in 
the eyes, to impress firmly upon his memory 
whatever he read or heard read. His cour- 
tesy and generosity in putting his stores 
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of learning at the service of others were 
well known ; I well remember the kindness 
with which he communicated to me in 1879 
information about the readings of the Am- 
brosian MS., while I was preparing a critical 
apparatus to the Captivi. Studemund’s 
services to scholarship received ample recog- 
nition: the Faculty of Laws of the Univers- 
ity of Greifswald conferred on him an 
honorary degree; at the beginning of the 
present year he was created a ‘ Geheimer 
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Regierungsrath’ ; and just before his death 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences elected him 
a Corresponding Member. He died full of 
honour, and has left behind him a splendid 
example in the life of the scholar-hero, 


Lofty designs must close in like effects : 
Loftily lying, 

Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects 
Living and dying. 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, 


THE CENTRAL SLAB OF THE E. 
PARTHENON FRIEZE. 


Tue figures of the boy with the peplos and 
the priest have been much discussed ; the 
priestess and her two attendants have re- 
ceived less attention. The priestess faces 
the two attendants who each bear on their 
heads a four-legged stool or table. Dr. 
Waldstein, in his discussion of the slab 
(Essays on the Art of Pheidias, p. 243), 
points out a vase-painting by Exekias 
as evidence that the scenes depicted on 
this slab are ‘not typical of any sacred 
religious function, but belong to the sphere 
of every-day life.’ This has always seemed 
to me in the nature of the case highly 
improbable. May not a possible clue be 
found in Harpocration’s explanation of the 
word Avxoidpyos év Tis 
iepetas’ Ort iepoovvys Ovopa 
ort airy Te Kal Koopa TH 
Tis icpeia abros te pyrwp 
Kal “Iotpos év uy tov 
owaywyov. I should like to call the two 
attendant priestesses Tparefo and Koopo, 
Table and Adornment. Istros, though not 
a contemporary, is a good early authority 
(latter part of third century B.c.), and he 
was writing of sacred matters already long 
established. His authority is confirmed in- 
cidentally by a third century B.c. inscription 
(C.I.A. ii. 374), unfortunately very mutilated, 
but in which there is undoubted mention of 
a and a tparefa. 


ws THS TE KOTMHTEWS THS Tplarélns Kata To 
[wdrpia, 


A is, of course, for 
many gods a familiar ritual, but I do not 
think it has been suggested in connection 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


with the Panathenaic representation in the 
frieze. It gives to the slab a singular com- 
pleteress. To the right hand the prepara- 
tions for the sacrifice, to the left the pre- 
parations for the no less important sacrificial 
banquet. The scenes are two, but of one 
great sacrificial act. The passage, inscrip- 
tion, &c., bearing on the ceremony, are cited 
in Toeppfer’s invaluable Attische Genealogie, 
in the chapter on the ‘ Eteoboutadae ’ (p. 122), 
but with no allusion to the frieze. 

Jane E. Harrison. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE AIORA. 


ALetis and the swing-festival Aiora have 
long puzzled me. The women of Athens at 
a certain festival swung themselves, and the 
song was called Aletis because Erigone, in 
memory of whom they swung themselves, 
wandered in search of her father. Others 
said that Aletis was Persephone, and was 
called Aletis because when they were grind- 
ing (dAotvres) they offered her certain cakes, 
The story as it stands is the greatest possible 
nonsense, and only one thing is clear, that 
the Greeks themselves in later days did not 
know the meaning of their own festival. 
The author of the Ltymologicum Magnum 
lets out, I think, the secret, though quite un- 
intentionally. Discussing Adjris, he suggests 
the Wanderer and the Grinder indifferently. 
Discussing the masculine form ’AXeirys, with 
no reference to the story, he says: "Adeirns, 
onpaiver tov épaptwddv Kal ddixov . . Pato 
yap ticacbat ddeiryv Kai A€ye XorpoBooxos 
cis 6pOoypadiav airod, Ort dveavyn TO 
TO Gdoirys Orep Kal Tov dpapTor 
hov, If “Adetrns why not "Adams? 
Aletis is not the Wanderer but the piaculum. 
Dionysis is wroth, he must be appeased, 
some one must literally ‘swing for it’ ; pos 
sibly a male victim. Aleites was driven 
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forth as ¢dppaxos beyond the borders of the 
land. This peculiar curse demanded a female 
as well as a male victim; Aletis the zpoo- 
sporaiov was at first really hung, then simply 
swung to the vine-god. ‘There was, as usual, 
a feast as well as a sacrifice, hence the Aiora 
was called evdemvov. The Athenians of 
historical times found themselves in posses- 
sion of a swing-festival vaguely known to be 
expiatory. Expiatory of what? they natur- 
ally asked, To the myth-making mind this 
was simple enough. Somebody had hanged 
themselves. That somebody was called 
Aletis (really the guilty one). But Aletis 
means also ‘the wanderer,’ hence the pretty, 
foolish story of the loving, wandering daugh- 
ter and the faithful dog. Even that dog I 
suspect of being, as dogs often have been, a 
piaculum, though of course in Alexandrian 
days he was made into a star. Being fem- 
inine, I am convinced she was no more than 
the double of Aletis ; she was certainly not 
the ‘dazzler’ as current etymology said; I 
dare not venture on etymology. I should 
incline to think she might be the ‘waster’ 
(napaiv). 


JANE E. Harrison. 


ACQUISITIONS OF THE British MusEuM. 


1. A steatite seal of pyramidal form : on the base 
are engraved a lion and a fish. 

2. A terracotta lamp, with relief representing a 
seated Faun drinking from a ag on the foot is in- 


scribed the potter’s mark CCAN, C. Canufleius. 

3. Part of a large wooden wheel for raising water in 
amine: and the copper axle of asimilar wheel : both 
found in the ancient workings of the Rio Tinto mine 
in Spain. 

4, a. Sard intaglio: head of a Maenad: good 
Graeco-Roman work ; from Athens. 

b. Two gold pendants : from Crete. 

5. Bowl of reddish ware marbled with yellow 
streaks: in the centre is stamped the name of the 
potter, which from a comparison with other specimens 
— with it may be read CASSIVS ; from Bordig- 

eva. 

6. a. Aserics of objects found together at Calymna, 
viz. 

A large Bugelkanne of late Mycenae ware, painted 
with the figure of a large cuttlefish : within its ten- 
tacles are a crab, birds, goats, porcupines, and other 
creatures. 

A steatite gem, ‘Inselstein,’ of lenticular form, 
engraved with the figure of a goat and two branches. 

Three spindlewhorls in terracotta. 

b. An archaic terracotta vase in the form of a 
Sphinx, painted red with patterns in white: from 
Boeotia. 

7. A flake of obsidian, found on the Akropolis at 
Athens, 

8. Two archaic steatite gems, the one in form of a 
pyramid, the other engraved with a horseman: from 
Athens, 

9. Two two-handled bowls with black figures, found 
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on the site of the temple of the Cabiri near Thebes (see 
Athen. Mittheil. xiii. pl. 2). 

a, Obv, Centaur standing before two draped figures: 
rev. Pygmy pursuing a crane beside a vine. 

b. Obv. a flute-player and two grotesque figures 
dancing, one of whom is on a trapeza and holds a 
wreath, the other dances with a tambourine: rev. 
vine branches. 

10. Two terracotta statuettes from Tanagra, 
representing female figures ; one holds a bird on her 
shoulder. 

11. Marble bust of Faustina the Elder, found in the 
gardens of Sallust in Rome about two years ago. The 
Museum had hitherto no example of this portrait. 

12. a. Onyx intaglio, frasmentary, but of the 
finest period : a youthful head wearing an ivy wreath. 

b. Chalcedony intaglio: head of Cupid: from 
Ephesos. 

13. a. Terracotta female figure reclining, and hold- 
ing up a mirror in the right hand: on the drapery 
remains of red colour: from Myrina, a good example 
of the Myrina style, which is almost unrepresented 
in the Museum. 

b. Sard intaglio: Fortuna with rudder and ‘cornu- 
copia : inscribed DAPN AKOY : from Amisiis. 

14. a. Agate scaraboid : bull: fine archaic work. 

b. Three scarabs in green jasper: From Tharros 
in Sardinia, viz. i. Triton holding in either hand a 
fish ; ii. similar ; and iii. Hermes with fish. 

c. A small terracotta vase with two lions and an 
ankh on the rim: from Tharros. 

d. A pair of archaic gold earrings, terminating in 
calves’ heads : from Odessa. ; 

15. a. Terracotta antefixal ornament, from a roof 
tile or a vase, representing a Gorgon’s head : glazed 
bucchero ware: from Tarentum. 

b. Two garnet intaglios ; from Syria. 

c. Three gems from Italy, viz. cut scarab of banded 
onyx, a lion: scarab of onyx, serpent: cornelian 
intaglio, bull, inscribed MK, 

d. Fourteen intaglios, of which twelve are in- 
scribed, 

e. Twenty-six intaglios, including some interesting 
subjects such as Cupid binding Psyche, the Ephesian 
Diana, the Knidian Aphrodite with Eros at her side. 

16. An archaic terracotta model of a Greek war 
ship, from Corinth; in it are seated five warriors 
armed with shields: the central one seems to be 
playing flutes. 

17. An Etruscan bronze, apparently part of the 
trappings of a horse. CrciL SMITH. 


GREEK Coins ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MusEUM 
IN 1888.—During 1888 (Jan.—Dec.) the Department 
of Coins has acquired, chiefly by purchase, 455 coins 
of the Greek class, 10 of which are in gold and 
electrum, 217 in silver and 228 in bronze. A 
detailed description, illustrated by an autotype plate, 
of the most noteworthy of these specimens will be 
published by Mr. Warwick Wroth in the Vumismatic 
Chronicle for 1889 (Part 3). The total 455 does not 
include the fine series of Graeco-Bactrian coins in the 
Cunningham Collection which was purchased last 
year with a special Parliamentary Grant. 


"Epnuepls 1888; parts 1 and 2. 
Athens, 

1. Pantazides: inscription from Dekeleia: a fur- 
ther publication of the ppurpixdy Yhpioua, published 
August 31, 1888. 2. Philios: inscriptions from 
Eleusis (continued, Nos. 89-47). 3. Nikolaides: 
the house of Phrygian stone with an hundred and 
twenty columns which Hadrian erected for the 
Athenians: the passage of Pausanias which describes 
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this building has been wrongly interpreted: it has 
been excavated by the Archaeological Institute of 
Athens: plan. 4. Koumanoudes: a marble slab, 
found in the excavations near the Olympieion at 
Athens: it has a relief of the youthful Dionysos with 
his right arm passed over his head, his left arm passed 
round the neck of a boy, Staphylos or Ampelos: 
plate. 5. Lolling: Mikkiades and Archermos: dis- 
cusses Six’s rendering of the famous inscription and 
proposes a new one as follows :— 


“Apxepuos p]inow ‘ExnBd[Aw 

oi Xiot, MéAavos vemorTes. 
6. Philios: wall paintings from an ancient house at 
Eleusis : he thinks the house was a public building 
of the time of Hadrian: the paintings are in fresco 
and represent a seated Zeus, animals, &c.: two plates. 
7. Sophoules: sculptures from the Akropolis: pub- 
lishes the head of a youth found two years ago: the 
head of a youth found some months ago: and the 
torso of an archaic running woman, which he com- 
pares with the Nike of Archermos: two plates, five 
cuts. 8. The same: a statue from the Akropolis of 
Samian work : plate.—C. S. 


The same. 1888: parts3 and 4. Athens. 

1. Tsountas: emendations in ll. 15—56 of the 
Eleusis inscription published ’Eg. 1888, p. 25. 
2. The same: excavation of tombs at Mykenae : an 
account of the excavations in the necropolis, carried 
on by him from Oct. 87 to Oct. 88: fifty-two tombs 
in all were cleared, with very interesting results too 
long to be summarized here : a selection of the objects 
is given on three double plates and sixteen cuts: a 
fourth plate shows a series of forty-three engraved 
stones, ‘Inselsteine,’ which are fully described in the 
text. 3. Wolters: terracotta pinakes from Attika: 
as yet few examples are known of the pinax which 
was constructed for inserting in walls: he publishes 
the fragments of three: one of these has a b, f. 
inscription, .. os éort Apelo: showing that 
this pinax (with others) decorated a tomb: plate. 
4. Philios: fragments of pinakia and vases from 
Eleusis : one of these bears the name of a new vase 
painter (?) Euphiletos. 5. Tsountas: an account of 
the tomb mapa 7d Baperd recently excavated by him. 
6. Koumanoudes: a building of Roman period in 
Athens, and two inscriptions from it. C.S. 


. Revue Archéologique. November—December, 1888. 
aris. 

1. Salomon Reinach : first paper on the Gauls in 
ancient art: two woodcuts: double plate of the 
Ammendola sarcophagus in the Capitoline Museum. 
2. René Cagnat : on the remains of the camp of the 
Legion III. Augusta at Lambaesis in Algeria: two 
woodcuts: plate with view of the north gate. 3. 
Berthelot suggests the derivation of bronze from aes 
Brundusinum like copper from aes Cypriuwm. 4. Paul 
Monceaux : third paper on the eponymous magistrates 
of the Thessalian league ; 197-27 B.c. 7. W. Helbig: 
on an inscription, obtos Toy dauov rovepdy, incised 
on a vase of about 300 B.c. found at Tarentum. 10. 
V. J. Vaillant: on a circular stamp with the letters 
CLBR [Classis Britannica] found at Boulogne. 15. 
R. Cagnat : fourth review of publications of Roman 
inscriptions ; with general index to the four.—C.T. 


The same. January—February 1889. Paris. 


1. Cagnat: on the remains of the camp of the 
Legion III Augusta at Lambaesis in Algeria: two 
plates, the S. face of the Praetorium and plan of the 
same, and three cuts. 2. 8. Reinach: the Gauls in 
ancient art, continued : list of statues which may be 
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referred to this subject ; seven cuts. 8. Le Blant: 
some ancient monuments bearing on the treatment of 
criminals ; one plate (the Pompeian fresco with the 
so-called judgment of Solomon), four cuts. 4. Pot. 
tier : an oinochoe of the Louvre, signed by Amasis 
(Meistersig.” p. 45 no. 5): suggests that the frequent 
occurrence of subjects with Athene and Herakles in 
vases of the Peisistratid period reflect an actual 
political movement of the time: plate and cut. 5, 
Deloche : rings and seals of the Merovingian period, 
continued: numerous cuts. 6. Monceaux: the 
eponymous magistrates of the Thessalian league, con- 
cluded : constitution under the Emperors (Augustus 
—Gallienus) : summary of results. 7. Lebégue: the 
Mithraic bas-relief of Pesaro: argues that the inscrip. 
tion is false. 8. Baillet : the stele of Menschieh (ane. 
Ptolemais) recently acquired by the Boulak Museum ; 
it records the building of a temple to Aesculapius and 
Hygieia under Trajan: and a paean in honour of 
Aesculapius. 9. Mallet : the inscriptions of Naukratis: 
a review of the discussion on this subject and the 
?_ at issue between Gardner and Hirschfeld, 10, 
e Kersers: the monuments of the Department of 
Cher: History of Architecture in the Department. 
News. Bibliography. Review of epigraphical works 
relating to Roman antiquity, by M. Cagnat. C. S. 


The same. March-April 1889. Paris. 

1. Le Blant: some ancient monuments bearing on 
the treatment of criminals, continued : fourteen cuts, 
2. De Vogiié: note on the necropoleis of Carthage : 
on the hill (of S. Louis) generally supposed to be the 
site of Byrsa a large number of vases were found 
containing offerings, and (almest unique among 
Phoenician sites) burnt bones: most of the vases 
contained unburnt bones, either collected from tombs 
or of bodies buried in them. The smaller objects are 
of the usual Egyptian or Egyptising style, but include 
fragments of Greek pottery of the 4th and 5th cent. 
scratched with Phoenician graffiti, and it would seem 
that this was the primitive necropolis of Carthage. 
One tomb chamber was fonnd intact, of which a full 
description is given. The necropolis of Gamart, 
which Beulé supposed to be that of Phoenician 
Carthage, is now shown to be that of the Jewish 
colony settled at Carthage under the Empire: four 
plates, twenty-seven cuts, 3. S. Reinach : the Gauls 
in ancient art, continued: a descriptive list of the 
sculptures, bronzes, ete., which illustrate this subject : 
one plate, fourteen cuts. 4. Mallet: the inscriptions 
of Naukratis, continued : he argues that certain signs 
were borrowed directly from the Egyptian, without 
the medium of Phoenician : draws a parallel with the 
Greeks in Egypt of to-day. The inscriptions in which 
these signs occur cond thus represent the small 
minority who knew Egyptian : and the Abu Simbel 
inscription still remains the earliest known example 
of the typical Ionian alphabet. 5. Berger : the coins of 
Micipsa and the attributions of some other coins of 
Numidian princes. 6. Vaillant: the new Roman 
— of Boulogne-sur-Mer: monument to the 
children of Domitianus, a trierarch: in the first line 
is engraved a fish, probably not, as usually, a Chris- 
tian emblem, but an indication of date. 7. Blanchet: 
ancient tesserae, theatrical and otherwise : descriptive 
list, with numerous cuts. 8. Drouin: the era of 
Yezdegerd and the Persian calendar. 9. De Kersers: 
the monuments of the Department of Cher, continued: 
history of Architecture in the Department. News. 
Bibliography. Review of epigraphical works relating 
to Roman antiquity, by M. Cagnat. C. §. 

Archiiologisches Jahrbwch. 1888 ; part 4. Berlin. 


1. R. Borrmann: on the columnar pedestals for 
votive offerings of the Peisistratid period on the 
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Acropolis: twenty-eight woodcuts. 2. F. Imhoof- 
Blumer : miscellaneous notes on Greek coins: plate. 
3, A. Furtwiingler: third paper on engraved gems 
with the signatures of artists; two plates. 4. J. 
Boehlau: on the Boeotian vases of about 600 B.c. 
and the bronzes found with them : plate : nearly fifty 
woodeuts. 5. E. Pernice: notes on the chest of 
Cypselus and the throne at Amyclae.—C.T. 


Revue Numismatique. Deuxiime trimestre, 1889. 

J. Svoronos, ‘ Etudes sur la numismatique crétoise’ 
(continued). Allaria, he tetradrachm attributed b 
Newton to Allaria (cp. Wroth, Catal. Crete, p. 7, Pl. 
II, 1) is assigned to Laconia. The attribution of M. 
Svoronos seems-preferable. He states that specimens 
have never been found in Crete and points out that 
this tetradrachm differs in its weight-standard from 
the coins (drachms) that are indisputably of Allaria. 
Apollonia — Camara — Cisamus — Dictynna. The 
silver coins inscribed AIKTYNNA and hitherto attri- 
buted to Crete in genere are assigned, with probability, 
to the Cretan town Dictynna. ‘The inscription relates 
to the town and not to the female figure (a mountain 
nymph) nursing the infant Zeus. ‘ Thalassa’. 
Sestini’s attribution of bronze coins to a place of this 
name is erroneous. The coins are however certainly 
Cretan and were doubtless struek at Cydonia.— 
Eleutherna &¢,—Phalasarna—Thenae or Therapnae. 
Svoronos attributes to one of these towns bronze coins 
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with obv. Female head r. (Artemis?) Rev. FA. The 
object on the reverse Mr, Svoronos takes to be a 
letter—a form of @, but it is not shown that this form 
occurs in Cretan inscriptions, A specimen in the 
British Museum has a pellet in each angle,—E. 
Drouin, ‘ Essai de déchiffrement des monnaies 4 
legendes araméennes de la Characéne’ (Part I.), 
Warwick WRorH. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift. Jan.—Dec. 1888. 
Imhoof-Blumer, ‘Coins of the Kilbiani in Lydia. ’—A 
valuable paper. The coins hitherto published as 
reading TT€P[ and supposed to be of the Kilbiani 
from Pergamon are shown to have been mis-read.—F. 
Kenner, ‘Roman gold bars with stamps.’ A 
reprint, with modifications, of the writer’s paper in 
the Arch.-epigraph. Mittheil. aus Oesterreich on the 
gold bars of the fourth century found at Kraszna, 
Siebenbiirgen (See the Class. Rev. III. p. 142 and p, 
186). Ww. 

A ire de la Société francaise de Numismatique 
March—April, 1889. 

A. de Belfort, ‘Essai de classification des tesstres 
romaines en bronze’ (to be continued). Describes 
Imperial bronze tesserae from Augustus to Nero, with 
obverse, Head of Emperor ; reverse, numeral (in relief ) 
within a wreath. The fullest list yet published. 

W 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Hermathena. No. xv. 


Aristotle’s Induction, by the late Dr. Maguire, a 
discussion of Prior Analytics, I]. 23, 1-4.—Mago’s 
Work on Agriculture by Prof. Mahatfy, holding that 
the author is only identified by a mythical tradition 
with the statesman who founded the political power 
of Carthage, that the Latin translation was made 
in the Gracchan era, and that the C. Sextius to whom 
it was, according to Varro (R#. R. 1.1. 10), sent or 
dedicated was the consul of 124 B.c. the founder of 
Aquae Sextiae, who may have previously been praetor 
in Africa. —Ciceroniana by Prof. Tyrrell, remarks on 
ad Att. v—vii., among other things emending v. 11. 
7. tvouavapia met to voualay apylas in me, v. 20. 1. 
tits que erantt to usque Hieram or the like; v. 21. 5 
ttransitanst to in transitu, an interlinear gloss of 
& napddy : vii. 3. 12 seis enim quos tapericrimus, qui 
omnes...t reum me facere rentur to quos aperueri- 
mus...rem me facere rerentur; vii. 7. 1 tputato to 

te me, as an indication of the fact that the 
following ct tibi gratias egit is in inverted commas, — 
Prof. T. K. Abbott on 8} after relatives in Plato.— 
Prof. Palmer on the fragments of the Latin Scenic 
Poets, emending among other passages Naevius 22 
(Ribb.) to zi, qudque incedunt, émnis arvas 6bterunt, 
the MSS. of Nonius quoting the passage from 
‘ Lycurgo lib. ii.’ where ‘lib. ii.’ is generally supposed 
to come from an original ‘ liberi ;’ so Accius 327 teos 
mortalis foenis lib. x. miseror saepe studitos volo to e6s 
mortalis, Féenia, miseror sdepe et adiut6s volo ; Naevius 
61,t trionwm to tironum, Ennius 22 talter to ultor ; 
ib. 101,+ corporaret to cor foraret ; ib. 255 tdare wiua 
to dare uerba : ib. 375, + cur to cor ; Atilius 4 tlide to 
dide ; Pacuvius 6. read ita sdeptwosa dictio abs te 
dicitur | quod cénjectura sdpiens aegre cbnicit ; ib. 73. 
read céncertare ac dissentire parce: da cursum dequi- 


ter; ib. 209, oculis clisis traxcrim ; ib. 226 percit for 
tporgit ; ib. 205 animorum for tmorwn ; ib. 321, read 
profisus gemitu mirmur- ‘ occisti’ -dns ruit, a tmesis 
for murmur-ans ; ib. 334 read reciprocare undae, aegre 
remis subjectare, adfligere, Accius 22, quia tis for 
teujatis ; ib. 49 loca rorwm for Ribbeck’s tLucrorum ; 
ib. 449. clamor ore fort [e] clamore ; Incert 19. (Cie. 
de Div. 2. 56. 115) evasi, et nox fera (MSS. fera Ribb. 
evasit vox foras) ; Acc. 10. catuli fort Caleti ; Naev. 
121. read petimine in pistrino equi qui meruerant ; 
Afranius 69. nobis dic digitis for t[clam] nobis dictis ; 
ib. 155 aspict fort espus; ib. 286 re-written ; 
Pomponius 114, assem des: si qua ventura est alia 
strena, sternue; Novius 22, raptim non ludunt in 
molis pilé, datatim dérso ; Syrus 177, fatui repugnant 
for tfutura pugnant.—Plautina by the same.—Asin 
Prol. 15 ta, vos ut alias fort ut vos item alias ; ib. 2. 
4. 30. neque ero ésse servom in dedibus et qui sit pluris 
quam illest ; ib. 5. 2. 92. in tu (isne tu) for intus ; 
Trin. 8. 3. 8. per me for ‘tferme ; ib. 2, 4, 197 stlata 
fort istae.—J. Quarry on the last two books of the 
Clementine Homilies.—J. B, Bury, Nugae Aeschyleac 
—reading éxpéOn P. V. 49—Ag. 356 inserting ipas to 
fill up imperfect line; ib. 698. a&vAopdAdous for 
detipvaAdous.—L. C. Purser on Dr. Henry’s Aeneidea, 
announcing the approaching publication of the com- 
mentary on books vii—xii. and giving as a specimen 
the note on 10,880.—John Gwynn, giving extract 
from commentary of Dionysius Barsalibi en the 
Apocalypse, professing to give Hippolytus’s inter- 
pretation of Matt. xxiv. 15—22. Reviews : Hatch’s 
essays in Biblical Greek (T. K. Abbott) demurring 
to the canons of criticism adopted; Lewis’s Latin 
Dictionary for schools (J. I. Beare) criticising etymo- 
logical part of the work : calling attention to narrow- 
ness of scope and some errors of detail. Generally 


favourable, 
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Leipziger Studien, vol. xi. part 1. (1) Maxi- 
MILIAN LUEDECKE De Fontibus quibus usus Arrianus 
Anabasin composuit. The first part of this essay 
endeavours to prove that Strabo was in several in- 
stances the original authority both of Arrian and 
Plutarch: in the second the writer discusses the 
manner in which Arrian uses and quotes his authori- 
ties. (2) Robert Weber De Dioscuridis xep) trav map’ 
‘Ounpy libello. Argues that the work contained 
much drawn from the commentaries of Aristarchus, 
and much also of Stoic and Peripatetic discussions on 
Homer : consequently that the author, being later 
than Aristarchus, cannot be Dioscorides the pupil of 
Isocrates, nor the Pyrrhouist, nor the father of Zeno 
the successor of Chrysippus. (3) Notes on the text 
of Cicero De Re Publica by Curt Wachsmuth. 

Part 2. (1) Paul Hartlich, De Exhortationum a 
Graecis Romanisque scriptarum historia et indole. An 
elaborate inquiry into the history and character of 
the various mporperricol (Adyo:) of Greek and 
Latin-Greek philosophers. (2) Curt Wachsmuth, 
notes on Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis. (3) J. H. Lipsius, 
on a passage of Demosthenes’s De Corona. 


Mnemosyne, vol. xvii. part 2, contains :—J. C. 
Naber, Observatiunculac de Iure Romano. ‘ Interest 
igitur exceptionem rei iudicatae et rei in iudicium 
deductae. Consumit haec non nisi unam actionem 
nempe illam quam eligit actor; consumit altera 
omnes omnino actiones, quibus de eadem re certari 
poterat.’ (De actione ex vadimonio:) ‘ Vidimus 
exceptionem comparatam fuisse repellendum 
actorem qui re ipsa valere iussa vadimonii poenam 
se vellet.’-—J. C. G. B. ad Plinii Epistolas 

. 4; 1. 20, 22.—J. J. C. Cicero ad Quintum II. 9 
(11), 3.—Van Herwerden de locis nonnullis Homericis. 
‘The old superstition, that the Homeric poems must 
not be subjected to the same principles of criticism 
as other works of classical literature, has ceased to 
rage, and a great cohort of critics, with Nauck and 
Cobet at their head, are busy emending the text of these 
poems.’ ‘While Nauck and von Christ have been 
cautious and conservative, rarely admitting their con- 
jectures into the text, the new Dutch editors have 
changed the text with bold hand.’ Following in 
the steps of his countrymen, Van H. offers some 
twenty conjectural emendations to M—Q.—Van der 
Viiet ad Minucium Felicem.—Hoekstra ad Livium. 
—Karsten continues his critical notes ad Senecae 
Dialogos V—X.—J. C. G. B. ad Plinii Epistolas. 
Four conjectures.—H. C. Michaelis emends some 
passages in Nepos and Seneca.—Van IIsendijk 
emends Tac. Hist. I. 27.—Cornelissen offers about 
seventy conjectural emendations to the first decade 
of Livy’s History.—Damsté offers twelve conjectures 
on Munro’s edition of Actna—Van Leeuwen, who 
professes himself the bolder of the two whose recent 
edition of the Iliad is more advanced and daring 
than any except those of Payne-Knight and Fick, 
discusses some points for which no room was found 
in the edition. ‘The e in patronymics in -ef5ns 
cannot be adiphthong.’ ‘The present of wéAAw in 
“Homer is used with pres. or aor. inf. The impf. 
EueAAov, used as an auxiliary, requires the fut. inf.’ 
Contracted forms of verbs and nouns are to be ex- 
pelled from the text. A large number of bold and 
ingenious suggestions are made to this end, and 
attention is called to the expedients by which the 
gap in the verse was filled after the form was con- 
tracted. The new Dutch edition reads érepOoy for 
éndpOouv, Epepev for epdper, mérwvtat for 
tin for Timed, pirévras for gidodyras, yeAaloyres for 
the ‘monstra’ yeAdwytes, yeAdwytes, yeAolwyres, 
yeddortes, etc. 
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Zeitschrift fir das Gymnasial-Wesen 
April—August, 1889, 

In Xen. Anab. 5, 3, 10, F. Harder suggests top 
édAwvos for SoAdns comparing Strabo p. 343,— 
In Soph. 7’r. 94 instead of emending reed db i. 
Otte proposes to read gAoyifoueva in 95 for 
gproyi(duevov.—In Livy 10, 36, 16, H. J. Miiller 
reads guae<ad>viam Latinam for quae via Latina, 
Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch (O. Weissenfels), 12th and 
13th half-vols containing a History of Greek Litera- 
ture by W. Christ : ‘chapters on Homer and Pindar 
especially good: shows abundant learning.’ 10th 
half-vol. ‘ brings to a close von Niese’s excellent sketch 
of Roman History and the Topography of Rome by 0. 
Richter which will be joyfully welcomed by all 
scholars, ’—Ch. Graux Plutarque, Vie de Cicéron (C, 
Th. Michaelis). G.’s opinion that the MSS. Matr, 
55 and Vatic. 138 are more or less faulty copies of 
another older MS. which contained a better text 
than all others is approved. C. Sintenis has shown 
that J. J. Reiske’s conjecture that two different 
Aldine editions of Plutarch’s Lives came out in the 
same vear (1519) is mistaken. F. Neue Formendehre 
der Lateinischen Sprache, 2nd vol. Adjectives, 
numerals, pronouns, adverbs, prepositions, interjec- 
tions, 3rd ed. by C. Wagener (H. J. Miiller) 
‘immensely improved from the 2nd ed. W. deserves 
the greatest thanks for his gigantic labour. ’—Karl 
Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
der indogermanischen Sprachen. 2nd vol: Wortbil- 
dungslehre (Stammbildungs- and Flexionslehre), 1st 
half (H. Ziemer) a detailed criticism.—H. J. 
Miiller has the following notes on Livy: 2, 41, 9, 
read propter suspicionem insitam [in] animis hominum 
regni: 2, 46, 4, for abiit of MSS. read cadit rather 
than Cornelissen’s labitur cf. 1, 58, 12: 8, 38, 10, 
read altercationes for altercatio rather than change 
cexaudiebantur into exaudiebatur with Gronovius : 10, 
23, 10, for a pollutis read cum pollutis; 30, 30, 20, 
read nusquam minus quam in bello <ad spem> 
eventus respondent. C. F. Meyer and A. Koch Aflas 
zu Caesar's bellum Gallicwm 2nd ed. (A. Van 
Kampen), ‘under the guidance of a competent 
teacher this little book can do no particular harm :’ G. 
Busolt Griechische Geschichte bis zur Schlacht von 
Chéaronca 2nd part DiePerserkriege und das Attische 
Reich (G. Stoeckert), ‘much better arranged them 
the earlier part; deserving of the highest praise. ’ 


Kuhn’s Zeitschrift. xxx. 5. 


Etymologisches und Kulturhistorisches{O. Schrader). 
Etymologies of individual words—some of the most 
interesting are: aiyavén, alyetpos, aesculus, Anglos. 
Gc, Engl. oak—aiéAoupos, atAovpos, for 
Anglos. vesle, Engl. weasel—aivactn = aiu-aol-7, 
where second element is for snti-, Lat. sentis—anéouat, 
axeords from ,/ kens, Sk. ¢énsati, Lat. censeo, properly 
of healing by incantation—éamopdatos, pndos, Lat. 
fallo—adw, adaros etc. had originally the root 
meaning of ‘ deceive,’ / syn-, O. H. G. sunta, Lat. 
sons, the idea of infatuation passing into that of sin 
Pind. aidra = &-Fdr-a)—adarov (n-sm-sun-ton) 
Xrvyds 5wp= the water that cannot be deceived— 
Snuds, Lat. Lat. prec-es (proc- 
us)—népdos, kapdla, cerdo, go together, with common 
meaning of ‘cunning’—pay, Lat. moz, Sk. maksé 
(quick), adv. loc. plur—imepph perhaps for 
Lat. Lat. Falernus.—R. Thurneysen 


discusses i. vetus (adj.) which he holds to be shortened 
from vetustus and then assimilated to vetus (subst. 
=Féros). ii, pubes which he connects with publicus. 
iii. infra for ins-raas imus for ins-mus. iv. impetrive. 
-mn- in Latin, with reference to the termination of 
the gerund, vi. relation of Romance to Latin phonetics. 
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Mr Robinson Ellis is writing, in Latin, a series of 
critical notes on disputed passages in Manilius. He 
has re-collated the Leyden MS., used by Jacob, with 
reference to these passages, and is now collating the 
MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Mr. Ellis has made considerable progress with the 
work,which will be issued before long. 

We understand that Prof. Jebb’s edition of Philoc- 
tetes which will form the fourth volume of his great 
edition of Sophocles will be ready early next year. 

Dr. Sandys, Public Orator of the University of 
Cambridge, has in the press an edition of the speech 
of Demosthenes against the Law of Leptines, with 
Introduction and critical and explanatory notes, as 
well as a facsimile page from each of the two principal 
ass, the Paris Ms and that in the Laurentian Library 
at Florence. The edition will be published by the 
Syndics of the University Press. 

Mr. R. C. Seaton’s edition of Apollonius Rhodius 
will be ready for the Press before long. A special 
feature of the work will be the attention devoted in 
the Introduction to the language ot the author. 

An edition of the Greek text of St. James with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Joseph B. Mayor, 
is nearly ready for the Press. 

Mr. P. Giles will soon have ready ‘A Short Manual 
of Philology for Classical students.” The book (which 
will be of the same form as Dr. Gow’s ‘ Companion to 
School Classics ’) is intended to act as an introduction 
to the methods and conclusions of recent philology. 
The work will differ from others of the same class by 
devoting a larger amount of attention to general 
principles and by including along with the inflexion a 
short account of the comparative syntax of the noun 
and verb. Messrs. Macmillan are the publishers. 


The CLARENDON PREss announce :— 

Dr. E. Hatch: A Concordance to the Septuagint. 

G. H. Gwilliam: The Peshito Version of the 
Gospels. 

W. Sanday: Critical Appendices to Lloyd's Greek 
Testament and Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. 

A. E. Haigh: The Attic Theatre. 

B. Jowett and L. Campbell: The Greek text of 
Plato’s Republic. 

F. C. Conybeare: A collation of the Greek text of 
portions of Aristotle with ancient Armenian versions. 

E. Abbott and P. E. Matheson: Demosthenes, 
Phil. vol. ii. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


W. W. Merry: Aristophanes, Aves. 

J. M. Marshall : Xenophon, Memorabilia. 

C. 8. Jerram: Virgil, Georgics. 

H. F. Tozer: Islands of the Aegean. 

R. G. Moulton: The Ancient Classical Drama: a 
Study in Literary Evolution. 


The Pirr PREss announce :— 

H. B. Swete: The Septuagint version of the Book 
of Psalms. 

R. L. Bensley: Harklean version of part of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Rendel Harris: The Rest of the words of Baruch, 
a Christian Apocalypse of the year 136 A.D. 

J. H. Hessels: Ortelii et virorum eruditorum ad 
eundem Epistulae. 

KE. A. W. Budge: History of Alexander the Great, 
being the Syriac version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes. 

J. Adam : Plato, Euthryphro. 

C. E. S. Headlam : Euripides, Iph. in Aul. 

H. A. Holden: Plutarch’s Timoleon. 

H. M. Stephenson: Liv., 1V. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce the following :— 

A new revised and enlarged edition of Goodwin’s 
Moods and Tenses, (The print of the new edition is 
excellent.) 

T. G. Tucker: Aeschylus, the Supplices, a revised 
text with introduction, critical notes, commentary and 
translation. 

A. W. Verrall: Aeschylus, Agamemnon, with in- 
troduction and notes. 

W. A. and H. M. Spooner: Tacitus, the Histories. 

G. C. Macaulay: Herodotus, translated into 
English with introduction, notes, and indices. 

H. G. Dakyns : Xenophon, translated into English 
in four vols. Vol. i. 

And in the ‘ Classical Series’ : 

A. Palmer: Plautus, Amphitruo. 

J. Cowan: Pliny’s Letters I. and II. 

KE. G. Hardy: Plutarch, Lives of Galba and Otho. 

A. D. Godley: Tacitus, Histories 1II.—V. 


Mr. and Mr. D. Nutr announce :— 
Alt Celtischer Sprachschatz von Alf. Holder, 


Mr. Nutr announces :— 

Critical Studies on the Timaeus of Plato, with 
especial reference to a recent edition by J. Cook 
Wilson. 


Abbott (E. A.) The Latin Gate: a first Latin trans- 
lation-book. Post 8vo. Pp. 824. Seeley. 3s. 6d. 
Andocides De Mysteriis and De Reditu, ed. by 
E. C. Marchant. Pp. xvi and 199. Cr. 8vo, 

Rivington. 5s. 

Apollonius Rhodius. The Argonautica, translated 
into English Prose from the text of R. Merkel 
by Edward P. Coleridge, Oriel Coli. Oxon. 8vo. 
Bell and Sons. 5s. 

Caesar. Commentaries, Book II. with English Notes 
and Argument by George Long, with Vocabulary 
by W. F. R. Shilleto. 12mo. Pp. 90. Bell and 
Sons. 1s, 6d. 

Catullus, Selections, Edited, with Notes for Colleges, 
by E. P. Crowell. 12mo, 57 pp. Paper. 25 cents. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Cicero. Brutus De Claris Oratoribus, Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Martin Kellogg. 
In the College Series of Latin Authors. 12mo. 
226 pp. Ginn and Co. (Including Text Edition.) 
Cloth. 1 dol, 35 e¢. 

—— The Text alone of the above edition. 118 pp. 
Ginn and Co. Paper. 25 cents. 

Collar (W. C.) Practical Latin Composition. A Series 
of connected Exercises for oral and written work 
based upon Classical Latin, to be fead in preparation 
for them. For the use of Schools. 12mo. 278 pp. 
Ginn and Co. Cloth, 1 dol. 10 ¢. 

Euripides. lon, now first translated into English in 
its original metres, and supplied with stage direc- 
tions suggesting how it may have been performed 
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on the Athenian stage, with Preface and Notes by 
H. B. L. Feap. 4to. Williams and Norgate. 4s. 6d. 

Euripides, Iphigenia among the Taurians, Edited by 
Isaac Flagg. In the College Series of Greek Authors, 
Square 12mo. 201 pp. Ginn and Co. (Including 
Text Edition.) 1 dol. 50 c. in cloth. 

—— The Text alone of the above edition. 72 pp. 
Ginn and Co. Paper. 25 cents. 

Gepp (C. G.) and Haigh (A. E.) A Latin-English 
Dictionary. 12mo. 573 pp. Ginn and Co. Cloth. 
1 dol. 40 

Hoque (Addison). The Irregular Verbs of Attic Prose. 
Their Forms, Prominent Meanings, and Important 
Compounds ; together with Lists of Related Words 
and English Derivatives. 12mo. 280 pp. Ginn and 
Co. Cloth. 1 dol. 60 c. 

Homer. Iliad: Books I.-III. With Introduction, 
Commentary, and Vocabulary, for the use of 
Schools. By Thomas D.Seymour. Square 12mo. 
371 pp. Ginn and Co. Half leather. 1 dol. 35 c. 

Odyssey: Books I.-IV. Edited on the basis 
of the Ameis-Hentze edition by B. Perrin. In the 
College Series of Greek Authors. Square 12mo. 
233 pp. Ginn and Co. (Including Text Edition). 
1 dol. 15 ¢. in paper ; 1 dol. 50 ¢. in cloth. 

The Text alone of the above edition. 77 pp. 
Ginn and Co. Paper, 25 cents. 

Seymour (T. D.) A Concise Vocabulary to 
the first Six Books of Homer’s Iliad. Illustrated. 
Square 12mo. 115 pp. Ginn and Co. Cloth, 80 cents. 

Horace. Odes. Book I., with English Notes by the 


late Rev. A. J. Macleane, with Vocabulary by 
A. H. Dennis. 12mo. pp. 94. Belland Son. 1s, 6¢, 

Livy. Book XXI. with Introduction, Text and 

Notes by M. T. Tatham. 12mo. Froude. 2s, 6¢, 

Book V. with Introduction and Notes, By 
A. R. Cluer. New edition revised by P, 
Matheson. Introduction, Text, and Notes. 12mo, 
Froude. 2s. 6d. 

Millington (Herbert). Translations into Latin Verse, 
8vo. Belland Sons, 2s. 6d. 

Ovid. Metamorphoses. Book XI. With Introduction 
avd Notes by a Tutor of University Correspondence 
Coileze. Post 8vo. pp. 56. Clive. 1s. 6d. 

Tristia. Book iI. With Introduction and Notes 
by a Tutor of University Correspondence College. 
Post 8vo. pp. 78. Clive. 1s. 6d. 

Plato, Protagoras. With the Commentary of Her. 
mann Sauppe. Translated with additions by James 
A. Towle. In the College Series of Greek Authors. 
Square 12mo. 183 pp. Ginn and Co. (Including 
— Edition). 1 dol. 5c. in paper, 1 dol. 35 c. in 
cloth. 

The Text alone of the above edition, 71 pp. 
Ginn and Co. Paper. 25 cents. 

Polybius. Translated from the text of F. Hultsch 
and Evelyn 8, Shuckburgh. 2 vols. Post. 8vo, 
pp. 1660. Macmillan. £1 4s. 

Pliny’s Letters. A Selection from, with Notes, 
Maps, and Plans. By H. R Heatley. pp, 184 
and xv. Crown 8vo. Rivington. 3s, 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Adam, Die aristotelische Theorie vom Epos nach 
ihrer Entwicklung bei Griechen u. Rémern. 8vo. 
116 pp. Wiesbaden, Limbarth. 3 Mk. 

Ammon (G.) De Dionysii Halicarnassensis librorum 
rhetoricorum fontibus. Dissertatio inauguralis. 
8vo. 114 pp. Miinchen. 1 Mk. 80. 

Ausonit Mosella. Edition critique et traduction 
francaise, précédées d’une introduction, suivies d’un 
commentaire explicatif, et ornées d’une carte de la 
Moselle, et de facsimilés d’éditions anciennes, par 
H. de la Ville de Mirmont. 4to..cclxxv, 143 pp. 
Paris, Lemerre. 10 fr. 

Babrius. Fables. Expliquées littéralement par 
T. Fix, et traduites en francais parSommer. 12mo. 
207 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie. 4 fr. 

Bamberg (A. von). Griechische Schulgrammatik. 
Teil I. und II. 8vo. Berlin, Springer. 2 Mk. 40. 

(Contents: I. C. Franke’s griechische Formen- 
lehre bearbeitet von A. von Bamberg. xii, 154 
pp. 1 Mk. 60. II. M.Seyffert. Hauptregeln der 
griechischen Syntax bearbeitet von A. v. Bamberg. 
x, 81 pp.] 

Baumann (I.) Platons Phaedon, philosophisch er- 
klirt und durch die spiiteren Beweise fiir die 
Unsterblichkeit ergiinzt. 8vo. viii, 208 pp. Gotha, 
Perthes. 4 Mk. 

Baumeister (A.) Bilderhefte aus dem griechischen 

_ und rémischen Altertum fiir Schiiler. Heft 1 und 
2. 4to. Miinchen, Oldenbourg. (To be completed 
in 8 parts: each 1 Mk. 25). 

(Contents: I. Waffen, Krieg,Gymnastik, Spiele. 
36 pp. II. Gétterbilder der Griechen und Romer. 
pp. 37-76.] 

——— Gymnasialreform und Anschauung im klass- 
ischen Unterricht. Zur Einfiihrung der Bilder- 
hefte aus dem griechischen und rémischen Altertum 
fiir Schiiler. 8vo. 56 pp. 1 Mk. 


Bell (A.) De locativi in prisca latinitate vi et usu. - 


Inaugural-Dissertation. 8vo. 76 pp. Breslau, 
Preuss u. Jiinger. 1 Mk. 50. 
Benndorf (O.) und Niemann (G.) Das Heroon von 


Gjolbaschi-Trysa. [Extract: Jahrb. der kunst- 
historischen Sammlungen des ésterreichischen 
Kaiserhauses.] 4to. Abtheilung I. 160 pp., 144 
illustrations, and atlas of 34 copperplates. Wien 
Holzhausen. 120 Mk. 

Bianchius (Franciscus). De scriptore carminum quae 
tertio Tibulli libro continentur. 8vo. 28 pp. 
Sassari, Dessuis. 

Bilger(A.) De Ovidi hercidum appendice quaestiones: 
Paridis et Helenae epistulae sintne Ovidi quacritur. 
8vo. 133 pp. Marburg, 1888. 1 Mk. 50. 

Broceardi (L.) Grammatica latina secondo i metodi 
pitrecenti. I. Fonologia. 8vo. Torino, Risso. 3 lire. 

Brunn (H.) Denkmiiler griechischer und romischer 
Sculptur in: historischer Anordnung. Lieferung 
2-9. Folio (5 plates each part). Miinchen, Verlags- 
anstalt fiir Kunst. Each 20 Mk. é 

Calonghi (F.) L’aoristo graeco particolarmente in 
Omero : contributo alla sintassi storica della lingua 
greca, 8vo, 31 pp. Torino, V. Bona. 

Chiminelli (F.) Sintassi di lingua latina exposta 
con ordine logico, pei ginnasi. I. Parte teorica. 
Sondrio. 12mo. pp. 175. 2 lire. : 

Cicero. Cato major de senectute et Laelius de ami- 
citia. Scholarum in usum recensuit R. Novak. 
lzmo. 77 pp. Prag, Storch Sohn. 75 Pf. 

— I cinque libri De finibus bonorum et malorum, 
commentati da C. G. Giambelli I. libri i-iii. 8vo. 
247 pp. 3 lire. ; 

—— Oratio de imperio Cn. Pompei. Scholarum in 
usum edidit A. Kornitzer. 16mo. 55 pp. Vienna, 
Gerold’s Sohn. Boards. 60 Pf. 

— Rede fiir Sextus Roscius. Fiir den Schul- 
gebrauch herausgegeben von F. Richter. 3te Auf. 
lage durehgesehen von A. Fleckeisen. 8vo. iv, 90 
pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 90 Pf. 

—Oratio pro P. Sulla, pro A. Licinio Archia 
poeta. Scholarum in usum edidit A. Kornitzer. 
12mo. vi, 90 pp. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. 70 Pf. 

Crozals (J. de). Plutarque. 8vo. 240 pp. Plates. 
Paris, Lecéne et Oudin. 
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Czycrkiewiez (A.) Untersuchungen iiber das III. und 
XVI. Buch der Odysee. 8vo. 38 pp. Brody, West. 
1 Mk. 

Damien. Sénéque le Rhéteur. Suasoire VI. Pré- 
face des Controverses. Extraits d’une traduction 
compléte et inédite de Sénéque le Rhéteur. 18mo., 
83 pp. Paris, Pedone-Lauriel. 

Dassaritis (E.) Die Psychologie und Pidagogik des 
Plutarch. Inaugural-Dissertation. 8vo. xiii, 80 
pp. Gotha, Perthes. 2 Mk. 

Demosthenis orationes ex recensione G. Dindorfii. 
Vol. Orationes XLI.-LXI. Prooemia epis- 
tulae, index historicus : editio 1V. correctior curante 
F. Blass. Editio maior. 12mo, 1xxxviii, 466 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

— — —[Editio minor. 12mo. 466 pp. 
1 Mk. 50. 

— Les Trois Olynthiennes expliquées littéralement, 
traduites en frangais et annotées par C. Leprévost. 
16mo. 119 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie, 1 fr. 50. 

Dumont (T.) Cours de versions latines, formant un 
cours suivi et complet d'histoire de la littérature 
grecque et d’histoire de la littérature latine 4 l’usage 
des éléves de troisitme, de seconde, et de rhétorique. 
18mo. 677 pp. Paris, Delhomme et Briguet. 

Fafutakis (P. I.) Sammlung kretischer Heldenlieder 
gesammelt und mit Erliuterungen versehen. 12mo. 
Athens, Barth und von Hirst. 2 Mk. 

Ferrini (O.) Intorno all’ Apologia di Socrate attri- 
buita a Senofonte. 8vo. pp. 82. Perugia, Guerra 
& Co. 

Fouillée (A.) La Philosophie de Platon. Tome III. 
Histoire du platonisme et de ses rapports avec le 
christianisme. 2iéme édition revue et augmentée. 
16mo. 397 pp. Paris, Hachette. 3 fr. 50. (3 vols. 
10 fr. 50). 

Frenzel (1.) Die Entwickelung des relativen Satz- 
baues im Griechischen. 8vo. 82 pp. Paderborn, 
Schoningh. 1 Mk. 

Friedlinder (L.) Darstellungen aus der Sitten- 
geschichte Roms in der Zeit von August bis zum 
Ausgang der Antonine. 6te neu bearbeitete und 
vermehrte Auflage. TheilII. 8vo. xiii, 652 pp. 
Leipzig, Hirzel. 12 Mk. 

Fréhlich (F.) Das Kriegswesen Ciisars. Theil I. 
Schaffung und Gestaltung der Kriegsmittel. 8vo. 
iv, 100 pp. Ziirich, Schulthess. 2 Mk. 

Georges (K. FE.) Lexikon der lateinischen Wort- 
formen. Lieferung 2. 8vo, Col. 161-320. Leipzig, 
Hahn. 2 Mk. 

Girard (P.) L’éducation athénienne au Ve et au 
IVe siécle avant Jésus Christ. gr. in 8vo. iv, 342 
pp. Paris, Hachette. 10 fr. 

Goetz (G.) Questionum miscellarum pars. III. 4to. 
8 pp. Jena (Neuenhahn). 50 Pf. 

Goldstauwb (M.) De dédefas notione et usu in jure 
attico, 8vo. 153 pp. Breslau, Koebner. 
3 


[Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen. IV. 
Band. Heft i} 

Harre (P.) Lateinische Wortkunde im Anschluss an 
die Grammatik. 8vo. v. 106 pp. Berlin, Weid- 
mann. Boards. 1 Mk. 50. 

Heeger (M.) De Theophrasti qui fertur ep) onuelwv 
ro Dissertatio inauguralis. 8vo. 72 pp. Leipzig. 

. 20. 

Hermann (K. F.) Lehrbuch der griechischen An- 
tiquitiiten. Unter Mitwirkung von H. Droysen, 
A. Miiller, T. Thalheim, V. Thumser neu heraus- 

egeben von H. Bliimner und W. Dittenberg. 
and II, Abtheilung II. Hilfte II. 8vo. Freiburg, 
Mohr. 5 Mk. 
(Contents: Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung der 
Griechen von H. Droysen. 2te Hiilfte. viii, 177- 
324 pp. Plates.) 
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Hesselbarth (H.)  Historisch-kritische Untersuch- 
ungen zur 8. Decade des Livius. Map. 12mo. 
xix, 704 pp. Halle, Waisenhaus. 10 Mk. 

Hoffmann (M.) Der Codex Mediceus pl. xxxix. n. 1 
des Vergilius. 4to. xx, 86 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 
3 Mk. 


Holub (I.) Doppelsinn in drei Scenen der Elektra 
von 8vo. 20 pp. Prag, Neugebauer. 
1 Mk. 

Holzweissig (F.) Lateinische Schulgrammatik in 
kurzer tibersichtlicher Fassung und mit besonderer 
Bezeichnung der Pensen fiir die einzelnen Klassen 
der Gymnasien und Realgymnasien. 2te vermehrte 
Auflage. 8vo. viii, 224 pp. Hannover. Nord- 
deutsche Verlagsanstalt. Bound. 2 Mk. 50. 

Horatius. Simmtliche Werke fiir den Schulgebrauch 
erklirt. Teil II, Satiren und Episteln. Erklart 
von G. T. A. Kriiger. 12te Auflage besorgt von 
G. Kriiger. Abteilung I, Satiren. 8vo. xii, 199 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 50. 

Hiperides. Euxenippea con introduzione e note di 
L. Levi. 8vo. 73 pp. Pisa, Nistri and Co. 

Josephus. Opera omnia. Post Imman. Bekkerum 
recognovit 8S. A. Naber. Vol. II. 12mo. xiii, 
374 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 3 Mk. 

Kacehler. De Aristophanis Ecclesiazuson tempore et 
choro quaestiones epicriticae. Dissertatio inaugu- 
ralis. 8vo. 57 pp. Jena, Pohle. 1 Mk. 20. 

Kersten (F.) De ellipseos usu Lucianeo. Inaugural 
Dissertation. 8vo. 48 pp. Kiel. 1 Mk. 20. 

Knickenberg (F.) De deorum invocationibus quas in 
componendis carminibus poetae romani frequentant. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. iv, 79 pp. Marburg, Elwert. 

1Mk. 20. 

Kramer (G.) Theologumena Appiani. Inaugural- 
Dissertation. 8vo. 73 pp. Breslau. 1 Mk. 

Kretschmer (P.) Beitrige zur griechischen Gram- 
matik, [£ztr. Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung.]_ 8vo. 40 pp.  Giitersloh, 
Bertelsmann. 1 Mk. 

Lanfranchius. De Plinii Junioris panegyrico ad 
Imperatorem Traianum : acroasis facta studiis aus- 
picandis litterarum latinarum in Athaeneo taurin- 
ensi. 8vo. 16 pp. Torino, Tip. Salesiana: 40 cts. 

Lina (F.) De praepositionum usu Platonico quaes- 
tiones selectae. Dissertatio inauguralis. 8vo. 75 pp. 
Marburg. 1 Mk. 50. 

Livii (T.) ab urbe condita librorum partes selectae. 
In usum scholarum edidit C. J. Grysar. Recognovit 
et in unum volumen contraxit addito indice locorum 
et 1V tabulis geographicis R. Bitschofsky. 12mo. 
xv, 897 pp. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. 1 Mk. 90. 

Ludwich (A.) Scholia in Homeri Odysseae A 154- 
237 auctiora et emendatiora edita. 4to. 23 pp. 
Konigsberg, Schubert und Seidel. 20 Pfg. 

LInebbert (E.) Commentatio de Diomede heroe per 
Italiam inferiorem divinis honoribus culto. 4to. 
16 pp. Bonn, Cohen und Sohn. 1 Mk. 

Lysias. Ausgewahlte Reden. Erklirt von R. Rauchen- 
stein. I Béndchen. 10% Auflage besorgt von 
K. Fuhr. 8vo. viii, 167 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 
1 Mk. 50. 

Macri-Leone (F.) La bucolica latina nella letteratura 
italiana del secolo XIV, con introduzione sulla 
bucolica latina del medioevo, Parte l. 8vo, 122 pp. 
Torino. 4 1. 

Marquardt (J.) Le Culte chez les Romains. Traduit 
de l’allemand, avec l’autorisation de l’éditeur, par 
Brissaud. Tome I. 8vo. xl, 424 pp. Paris, Thorin. 
10 fr. 

{Manuel des Antiquités romaines par Mommsen 
et Marquardt. Tome XII.] 

Messina (F.) Il carmen secolare di Orazio: Studio 
Critico. — Carmina. 16mo, 99 pp. Catania, 
N. Giannotta 
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Miiller (Iwan). Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
Wissenschaft in systematischer Darstellung mit 
besonderer Riicksicht auf Geschichte und Methodik 
der einzelnen Disziplinen. Band II. 2% vollig 
neubearbeitete und sehr vermehrte Auflage. Griech- 
ische und lateinische Sprachwissenschaft. Hiilfte I. 
8vo. 400 pp. Noérdlingen, Beck. 7 Mk. 

——(J.) Kritische Studien zu den kleineren Schriften 
des Philosophen Seneca. [£ztr. Sitzungsberichte 
der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaft.] 8vo. 
34 pp. Wien, Tempsky. 60 I’fg. 

—(W.) Zur Mythologie der griechischen und 
deutschen Heldensage. Svo. v, 177 pp. Heilbronn, 
Henninger. 3 Mk. 

Némethy (G.) Quaestiones de Firmico Materno astro- 
logo. 8vo. 33 pp. Budapest, Lampel. 60 Pfg. 
Nigidii Figuli (P.) operum reliquiae, collegit, en- 
arravit, emendavil, quaestiones Nigidianas prae- 
misit A. Swoboda. 8vo. 143 pp. Leipzig, Freytag. 

6 Mk. 

Opitz. Schauspiel und Theaterwesen der Griechen 
und Romer. Illustrations. viii, 328 pp. 

Ovid. Fastorum libri VI. Fiir die Schule erk’art 
von H. Peter. 2 Abtheilungen. 3' verbesserte 
Auflage. 8vo. Leipzig. Teubner. 3 Mk. 60. 

Contents: 1. Text und Kommentar xii, 288 pp. 
2 Mk. 70. 

2. Kritische und exegetische Anfiihrungen und 
Zusiitze zum Kommentar. 106 pp. 90 Pfg. 

—— Verwandlungen, mctrisch iibersetzt von J. 
—- 8vo. viii, 498 pp. Hamburg. Kloss. 

Mk. 

Pappenheim (E.) Der angebliche Heraklitismus des 
Skeptikers Ainesidemos. 8vo. 67 pp. Berlin, 
Gaertner. 2 Mk 

Tléuas (N. A.) @edrns, kal Ocla ev 
mpos thy avOpwrivny wap’ Aicxvag. 8vo. 
72 pp. Leipzig. Fock. 2 Mk. 

Philonis Alexandrini libellus de opificio mundi edidit 
L. Cohn. Specimen novae editionis operum Phi- 
lonis praemio ornatum. 8vo. lx, 108 pp. Breslau, 
Koebner. 4 Mk. 50. 

[Breslauer philolog. Abhandlungen Band IV. 
Heft 4.] 

Proclus. Supplementa ad Procli commentarios in 
Platonis de republica libros nuper vulgatos edidit 
R. Reitzenstein. 8vo. 31 pp. Breslau, Koebner. 1 Mk. 

[Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen Band LV, 
Heft 3.] 

Reichert (C.) Uber den 2t Teil der Odyssee. 8vo. 
iv, 92 pp. Berlin, Mayer und Miller. 2 Mk. 40. 
Repertorio wniversale delle opere dell’ Istituto archeo- 
logico, Sezione Romana, dell’ anno 1874-1885. 

8vo. 184 pp. Roma. 4 Mk. 60. 

Rossberg (K.) Materialien zu einem Commentar iiher 
die Orestis tragoedia des Dracontius. Vorliiufer 
einer commentirten Ausgabe der Werke des Dra- 
contius. 8vo. 112 pp. Hildesheim 1888 and 1889. 
(Berlin, Mayer aod Miiller.) 3 Mk. 

Sakkelion. Katalog der griechischen Handschriften 
von Patmos. Athens. Barth und von Hirst. 14 Mk. 

Sasse (J.) De numero plurali qui vocatur maiestatis. 
Dissertatio inauguralis, 8vo. 70 pp. Leipzig. 
1 Mk. 20. : 

Schaefer (A.) Abriss der Quellenkunde der griech- 
ischen und rémischen Geschichte. Abteilung I 
Griechische Geschichte bis auf Polybios, 4% Auf- 
lage besorgt von H. Nissen. 8vo. vi, 118 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 

Scheindler (A.) Lateinische Schulgrammatik. 8vo. 
xi, 212 pp. Leipzig. Freytag. 1 Mk. 70. 

Schlottmann (H.) Ars dialogorum componendorum, 
quas vicissitudines apud Graecos et Romanos 
subierit. Commentatio. 8vo. 54 pp, Rostock. 

1 Mk. 20. 
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Simson (E. W.) Der Begriff der Seele bei Plato, 
Eine Studie. Gekronte Preisschrift. 8vo. x, 186 
pp. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot. 4 Mk. 20, 

Soltau (W.) Rimische Chronologie. 8vo. xxiv, 499 
Pp. Plates and illustrations. Freiburg, Mohr, 
12 Mk. 

Sophocles. Recensuit et explanavit E. Wunderus, 
Vol. I. sectio iii, Oedipus Coloneus. Editio V quam 
curavit N. Wecklein. 8vo. 160 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 1 Mk. 80. 

—— Philoktetes. Erkliirt von J. Holub. 12mo, 
39 pp. Illustrations. Prag, Neugebauer. 75 Pfg. 

—.- Philoctetes, In scholarum usum ed J. Holub, 
12mo. viii, 52 pp. Prag, Neugebauer. 70 Pfe. 

Sorel (G.) Le Procés de Socrate. Examen critique 
_ theses socratiques. 18mo. 396 pp. Paris, Alcan, 
3 fr. 50. 

Stephani (A.) De Martiale verborum novatore, 8vo, 
91 pp. Breslau, Koebner, 2 Mk. 

Synnerberg (C.) Textkritische Bemerkungen zu Cor- 
nelius Nepos, [Zztr. Finska Vetenskaps Societetens 
Forhandligar.] 12mo. 15 pp. Helsingfors. 60 Pf. 

Taciti Germania. Scholarum in usum edidit J, 
Prammer. 16mo. xi, 35 pp. Map. Wien, Gerold’s 
Sohn. Bound. 60 Pfg. 

Tassis (P.) Nonnullae animadversiones in Catili- 
narium a Sallustio conscriptum. Commentatio in 
odem quartam et tricesimam libri primi Horatii, 
16mo. 47 pp. Milano, A. Guerra. 1 1. 20, 

Teletis reliquiae, edidit, prolegomena scripsit 0, 
Hense. 8vo. cxii, 96 pp. Freiburg, Mohr. 5 Mk. 60. 

Terence, Comédies. Traduction nouvelle par G. Hin- 
stin. Avec le texte latin. Tome HUI. 16mo, 
341 pp. Paris, Lemerre. 5 fr. 

Les Adeiphes. Texte latin publié avec une 
introduction des notes en francais, les fragments 
des Adelphes de Ménandre, les imitations de Molitre 
sous la direction de M. E. Benoist par J. Psichari, 
16mo. 96 pp. Paris. Hachette. 80 cent. 

Testamentum Novum, graece. Fiir den Schulgebrauch 
erklirt von F. Zelle. 1. Das Evangelium des Mat- 
thiius mit Erginzungsstellen aus Lukas und 
Johannes. 8vo. viii, 146 pp. map. Leipzig, Teub- 
ner. 1 Mk. 80. 

Teuffel (W. L.) Studien und Charakteristiken zur 
griechischen und romischen Litteraturgeschichte, 
2% veriinderte Auflage. Mit einem Lebensabrisse 
des — 8yo. xxvi, 592 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
12 Mk. ‘ 

Tibullo, Elegie scelte commentate da C. Pascal. 
12mo. pp. 104. Torino, 11. 50. 

Tribukeit (P.) De proverbiis vulgaribusque aliis 
locutionibus apud bucolicos graecos obviis. Dis- 
sertatio inauguralis. §vo. 60 pp. Kdénigsberg, 
Koch. 1 Mk. 

Valmuggi (L.) Quaestiones Frontonianae. 8vo. xv 
pp. Eporediae. L. Garda. 

Virgilii. Aeneidos epitome. Accedit ex Georgicis 
et Bucolicis delectus. Scholarum in usum edidit 
E. Hoffmann. LEditio retractata. 16mo, vii, 266 
pp. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. Boards. 1 Mk. 40. 

—— L’Eneide. Versione di A. Colla. Ristampa 
riformata dall autore. 8vo, Ixxxiiii, 382 pp. 
Ferrara. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (M.) Commentariolum 
grammaticum IV. 4to. 18 pp. Géttingen, Dieterich. 
80 Pfg. 

Zikidis (G. D.) Homerische Grammatik. 8vo. Athens, 
Barth und von Hirst. 2 Mk. 40 

Zimmermann (M.) De Tacito Senecae philosoph. 

imitatore. 8vo. 73 pp. Breslau, Koebner. 1 Mk. 60. 
[Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen, Band V. 

Heit 1.] 
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